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THE NOVELS OF CHARLES MORGAN 
J. DONALD ADAMS’ 


There are, I take it, two reasons why we find pleasure or reward 
in the reading of fiction. The first, and the one which holds for the 
largest number of people, is of course the age-old human hunger for 
a story. The art of pure narrative, as exemplified by Dumas or 
Kipling, has fared none too well in recent years; how constant and 
immediate is our response to it may be perceived again in the ex- 
traordinary success of Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind. But 
the novel at its best has done something more than merely entertain 
us—it has enlarged and deepened our perception of life. It has, in 
the hands of its greatest masters, illuminated human relationships 
and the individual’s relation to the world through which he passes. 

That most contemporary fiction should fall short of this higher 
function, as it has on the lower level of pure entertainment, is in 
large measure to be expected. Novels of that order demand writers 
of first-rank stature, and they are not born in every generation at 
any period. But there are, I think, contributory factors to this con- 
dition which are peculiar to our own times. One is the marked as- 
cendancy of photographic realism—the willingness of novelists to 
act merely as recording instruments, without penetrating below the 
surface aspects of the life about them. Never, perhaps, has the level 
of expertness in naturalistic technique been so high. ‘There is noth- 
ing more to be learned in its practice; there remains only the search 
for new backgrounds, new material. 

* Mr. Adams has been editor of the New York Times Book Review since 1925. 
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The second factor cuts more deeply. It is not a matter of tech- 
nique; it is the much larger matter of the confusion of mind and 
spirit in which all of us, novelist and reader alike, are living. You 
cannot expect the novelist, or the creative artist in any form, to il- 
luminate human relationships and man’s relation to his world, when 
he himself, like millions of others, is struggling for a vantage point 
from which to orient himself. He sees standards and values crum- 
bling about him, and if he cannot hold to those which served in the 
past, he must, if he is to fulfil himself in his art, in his very life itself, 
find new ones. That, as we all know, is the predicament of the artist 
today, and it is a predicament which extends, among its other mani- 
festations, to the search for books which may satisfy this deep 
inner need. 

A spiritual hunger stirs in the world. It is so insistent, so deter- 
mined to be fed, that it grasps eagerly even at false or shoddy sub- 
stitutes. Mankind, searching for a way out of the wilderness, falls 
prey to dictatorships, to utopian visions, to shallow philosophies. 
Everywhere it looks for leadership. And every recent book, whether 
it be a novel, or a book with an “inspirational message,”’ that feeds 
this hunger, whether the nourishment is real or illusory, meets an 
immediate response. That, I think, explains the popularity of Santa- 
yana’s The Last Puritan, with its speculation upon opposing ways of 
life; of Ellen Glasgow’s Vein of Iron, with its call to courage; and of 
Aldous Huxley’s Eyeless in Gaza, with its emphasis upon individual 
moral responsibility. 

It explains too, though not completely, the emergence as an im- 
portant figure in contemporary fiction, of Mr. Charles Morgan. Per- 
sonally, I think that none of his novels is the equal in content or in 
execution of the three books I have just named. I cannot regard Mr. 
Morgan as a novelist of major stature, considerable though his tal- 
ents are; but the reception which has been given him is beyond any 
doubt an interesting and significant phenomenon. 

Mr. Morgan is now forty-two years old. He passed beyond his ap- 
prentice stage seven years ago, with the publication of Portrait in a 
Mirror. That book, and the two which have followed it—The Foun- 
tain in 1922 and Sparkenbroke last year—all have an underlying 
kinship in theme, and reveal in varying degrees the same faults and 
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virtues in their execution. They afford ample ground for the ap- 
praisal of their author. On his two earlier books, only brief mention 
need be made. The first, published in 1910, at the age of twenty-five, 
was The Gunroom, the story of a midshipman’s life in the British 
Navy, written, apparently, in protest against the harshness of the 
training imposed upon young officers. The second book, My Name 
Is Legion, published in 1925, pointed the direction which Morgan’s 
future writing was to take. It was the story of a woman endowed 
with strange mystical and clairvoyant powers, and of the conflict 
within herself which they engendered. It revealed a preoccupation 
with style for its own sake which still persists, and it was marked by 
an unreality in its dialogue which Mr. Morgan has never overcome. 
Portrait in a Mirror won for its author not a little critical acclaim 
and laid the base for his popularity. Originally published under the 
title of First Love, it told in the first person, from the perspective of 
age, the story of a youthful artist’s first love affair and of his efforts 
to penetrate into the true nature of art and love. Nigel Frew is 
seventeen when they meet; Clare Sibright is twenty-one and engaged 
to another man. Nigel is shy, sensitive, talented, spiritually minded, 
and she is beautiful, vivacious, self-assured; we think of them after- 
ward in terms of these attributes, but we never really come to know 
them. For me, indeed, Mr.Morgan’s chief characters are never any- 
thing but imagined beings, puppets whom he manipulates; some of 
his minor figures achieve a reality which is denied the major ones. 
Nigel’s love for Clare, we are told, was spiritual in its inception— 
a desire to possess her as the artist desires to encompass his subject. 
She is drawn to him, but not “in love,” perceiving in his idea of her 
something she has not yet become. She marries, he goes to Paris to 
study, and it is not until three years later that they meet again. 
Now Clare loves the man Nigel has become, and his love, into which 
bodily passion has entered, has changed its character, but how, other 
than having become complete, I, frankly, have been unable to dis- 
cover. Though as she lay beside Nigel in the dark, “She had the 
outward form of her I loved, she was a stranger. To consume her 
body would be forever a spiritual adultery.” But in what sense Clare 
has become a different person for Nigel it is difficult to determine. 
They both recognized, Mr. Morgan tells us, that to their love’s 
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demand ‘“‘there is no quittance in the flesh.”” To the old man writing 
down his memory of that night, “her desire had been the spirit’s 
unending desire to be remade. She had longed to re-create herself in 
the image of the girl I had loved—to be that girl, to give her to me. 
She had been unable to do more than to love the man I had become.”’ 
She had told him that his love was too soon, hers too late, and then 
added that it would have been useless even if she had shared his 
love “in time.”’ 

It seems to me that the story, built up though it is out of sensitive 
perceptions, touched occasionally by genuine beauty, founders in 
this fog of blurred mysticisms which clouds its end. I finished it with 
an overwhelming sense of complete unreality, which was greatly 
heightened by Clare’s concluding speech: ‘‘The girl you loved has 
not escaped or betrayed you,” she said presently. ‘For her sake, 
forgive me. When I am here no more, she will remain with you.” 
For me this is hifalutin nonsense, nothing else, with a physical con- 
summation artfully postponed (a persistent trick of Mr. Morgan’s), 
after more than a little maneuvering, until the final chapter. It is 
the technique of The Sheik overlaid with grave but never very pro- 
found dissertations upon spiritual and aesthetic themes. 

There are excellent things said in this book about the art of paint- 
ing, there are revealing glimpses, as there are again in Sparken- 
broke, of sensitive adolescence; but it is as fundamentally false in 
its handling of human relationships as Sparkenbroke is—a falseness 
which, to my mind, only The Fountain escapes. 

The falseness is not readily apparent in a writer who uses lan- 
guage as beautifully as Mr. Morgan can. His eloquent phrasing, his 
pictorial vividness, the rhythmical flow of his prose, are at their best 
capable of weaving an enchantment. Such a passage as this, in 
Portrait in a Mirror, for example, evokes atmosphere in a very few 
lines: 

Some times the house became silent. Clocks chimed through open, sunlit 
doors; a dog slept in a stream of gold; all shadows were still. ‘““They are gone to 
watch the cricket,’’ I thought, and heard far away the click of a ball and from 
the staircase the hum of a bee imprisoned. 

Or this recapturing of that miraculous identification which 
romantic love makes between the person loved and the aspects of 
the physical world: 
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when he has Alison observe: 
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For a few days Clare was herself a world; in it I lived, and could see her in 
relation to no other. The trees, the sky, the sunlight belonged to her; the silence 
of night was her sleeping; the scents of the air were fresh with her freshness; 
twilight told me only that she was gentle and daybreak only that she was young. 

Both these passages, and it would be a simple matter to produce 
many more equally good, are the product of a mind cast in the 
poetic mold. That is no handicap to the novelist—far from it, for 
the novel on its highest level demands the poet’s vision as much as 
it does the reporter’s observant eye. The trouble is that Mr. Mor- 
gan’s vision becomes too frequently blurred; that is, at least, the 
kinder interpretation of his failure to convince us, in some of his 


It is in The Fountain alone, to my mind, that Mr. Morgan 
achieves an effect of logical completion, of unflawed integrity of pur- 
pose. With this book, both in terms of critical approval and in terms 
of popular estimation, he entered the front rank of contemporary 
English novelists. Sparkenbroke, unfortunately, has not reinforced 


The Fountain had its inception, at least in so far as its setting is 
concerned, in Mr. Morgan’s experience in the war. He was interned 
for nearly three years in Holland, in company with other English 
naval officers who had been cut off in the retreat from Antwerp. 
First imprisoned in a fortress, he was, like Lewis Alison, the central 
figure of The Fountain, later paroled, and lived in a cottage on the 


Like Portrait in a Mirror and Sparkenbroke, The Fountain is under- 
neath its philosophical trappings, essentially a love story. In The 
Fountain the spiritual implications concern the pursuit of the con- 
templative life, and even more insistently than Portrait in a Mirror 
the nature of love between man and woman. Lewis Alison seizes 
upon the accident of his internment as an opportunity to test him- 
self, to find himself, through a disciplined approach to the con- 
templative life. He will write its history, and at the same time at- 


“Contemplative stillness,” he pondered, ‘“‘is but the name for a 
state of invulnerability, and to be invulnerable is what all men de- 
sire.”’ I think Mr. Morgan makes too inclusive a reading of mankind 
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To enter by some means into a condition that excludes all but itself, is every 
man’s purpose. He will snatch at the promise or even a ghost of that condition; 
his pleasures, his loves on earth, his art, his philosophy are valuable to him in 
proportion to the strength of that promise contained in them. He will lose the 
world for love because in his heart he wishes to lose the world, to shake it off, 
to armour himself in an ecstasy against it. 


For the mystic this may be true. Normally, for the generality of 
men, except in moments of weakness or despair, the idea must be 
repugnant. But it can have its attraction, in such a time as ours, for 
all bewildered and frustrated spirits. It is all of one piece with Mr. 
Morgan’s conception of love as a mergence of self, a theme recurrent 
in all of these books and amplified tentatively in The Fountain and 
fully in Sparkenbroke, to include the exaltation of the will to death 
as the perfect and absolute consummation of the escape from indi- 
viduality—or, if you like, from life. 

Alison’s pursuit of the contemplative life ends inconclusively be- 
cause of the impingement upon it of Julie von Narwitz. The book 
finds its eventual focus in the love which arises between them during 
her husband’s absence at the front, and in the situation created when 
he returns, shattered in health, to realize that the wife whose love 
he had never won has become the lover of another man. On his 
deathbed, it will be remembered, von Narwitz intrusts Julie to Ali- 
son’s keeping, and bids them rebuild their lives together. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s handling of this triangle has been criticized as straining 
credulity, as stretching human nobility beyond its bounds. The ac- 
cusation seems to me unjust. In its language, in von Narwitz’ 
words, perhaps, the scene becomes perilously fine-spun, but psycho- 
logically the human relationships involved in The Fountain are, I 
think, worked out with deeper conviction for the reader than in 
anything else Mr. Morgan has attempted. 

When von Narwitz returns and reveals a spirit that can triumph 
over bodily suffering, Julie’s realization of the strength and beauty 
of his character, her awakened sense of guilt, her devotion and Ali- 
son’s to the dying man, their mutual recognition upon his death that 
for the time being their own love, while still existing, has passed 
beyond their reach, that ‘“‘what was shining and secret, ous own, has 
become his, until we can make it our own again’’—these perceptions 
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are finely and logically made. As one re-reads Mr. Morgan’s de- 
velopment of them, one is convinced of their validity. 

The strange thing is that in spite of the truth which invests the 
action of these characters, they themselves—Julie in particular, Ali- 
son to a less degree, and von Narwitz least of all—remain shadowy. 
They have about them the quality of abstractions, as if we were ob- 
serving certain human qualities, certain weaknesses and strengths, 
given a body and a name, acting upon one another. I cannot realize 
Julie as a person at all, but simply as a woman loved and in love, 
moved by common human emotions and desires. She does not exist 
for me in her own right, as Anna Karenina does, or Natasha in War 
and Peace. It is this inability to realize character completely, it 
seems to me, that is one of Mr. Morgan’s fundamental weaknesses 
as a novelist. When, as in the case of Sparkenbroke, Mr. Morgan’s 
story is completely dominated by his mystic conception, so that 
Sparkenbroke himself becomes merely the embodiment of the will 
to death, the whole human fabric of the tale vanishes in thin air, and 
Sparkenbroke’s relationship with Mary never reaches the reality 
which is present in the case of Alison and Julie. 

The theme of Sparkenbroke is foreshadowed in The Fountain in 
the conversation touching upon death between Alison and von 
Narwitz. In the mind of Piers Tenniel, Lord Sparkenbroke, Mr. 
Morgan has fused the conception of art which was struggling for 
expression in young Nigel Frew, the conception of love which was 
developed both in Portrait in a Mirror and in The Fountain, and 
superimposed upon it the conception of death, making of them a 
sort of trinity through which man everlastingly struggles to realize 
himself, to lose himself in order to find himself again. In poetry, in 
love, in death, Sparkenbroke found “an ecstasy in which separate 
being is consumed.” But although Sparkenbroke had many loves, 
all of which left him unsatisfied in his quest for the “absolute” love, 
although he passed on in his work from one creative ecstasy to an- 
other, it was the final fulfilment, the promise of release through 
death, for which he really lived, from the time when as a child he was 
shut in the tomb of his ancestors and was caught up in a mystic 
vision, until he returned there to die, in a final spasm of angina 
pectoris. 
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I cannot believe in Sparkenbroke’s pilgrimage. It is hard enough. 
to begin with, to accept the preposterously romantic portrait which 
Mr. Morgan draws of him, to accept the fact of his genius, as evi- 
denced in the mediocre poetry and the unconvincing synopses of his 
prose with which the story is interlarded. One finds it hard to credit 
this boy, so vital and alive, as we are told, with his early preoccupa- 
tion with death and the tomb. Too many times we are asked to 
accept as true situations which reason tells us could not be: one 
questions Mary’s belated recognition of her unknown friend as that 
Sparkenbroke by whose work she is fascinated—surely she would 
have guessed the truth earlier; her sudden physical refusal of him in 
the cottage before he leaves for Italy is not adequately motivated or 
explained. Equally illogical, after all that has gone before, especially 
the interlude at Lucca, and the solid relationship which has been 
built up between her and George, is her decision to leave her husband 
and go off with Sparkenbroke. And for her unsuccessful attempt at 
suicide, while she waits at their rendezvous for Sparkenbroke, we are 
utterly unprepared; it makes no sense after the preceding pages. 
The scene is melodramatic, false, utterly unconvincing. The story 
as a whole simply does not hang together; the only thread through 
which everything passes is Sparkenbroke’s preoccupation with 
death. 

As a novel then, as a representation of human relationships, I 
cannot take Sparkenbroke seriously. Some of its talk, as always in 
Mr. Morgan’s work, is stimulating, provocative, sometimes beauti- 
ful in its eloquence. And when it is most eloquent—and that is true 
of The Fountain also—it seems self-conscious, studied, unreal. There 
are individual scenes done with honesty and depth. But the man 
who wrote Sparkenbroke, even the man who wrote The Fountain, is 
not a novelist of the first water. Nor do I feel that he has anything 
of importance to say to our time. The way to self-understanding, to 
spiritual stability, is not through the will to death. It is rather, in 
the words of Alison, rejected by Mr. Morgan in von Narwitz’s reply, 
to be found in the discovery of “what to put before oneself.” Alison 
has suggested that “most of us snatch at any answer that comes— 
I'reedom, Country, and now in Russia, Class. Is there any answer 
that endures except Art and God?”’ 
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Von Narwitz replied: “Death is the answer... . . A man who 
ceases to regard it as something outside himself and, so to speak, 
draws it into his consciousness and assimilates the idea of it is com- 
pletely changed. He is in all truth born again. He sees himself now 
in a second place absolutely—not relatively to something else in 
the first place. What occupies the first place he may, or may not, 
learn some day, but that is not of present importance.” 

For my part I think it is. What occupies the first place, what we 
must “put before ourselves,” 
accept life, if we are not to retreat from it. The hungry in spirit will 
not be fed on Mr. Morgan’s abstractions. 


is what we must learn if we are to 





AMERICAN YOUTH AND ENGLISH’ 
DORA V. SMITH 


It is a wholesome experience to be teaching English when all the 
world questions what we are doing and why we are doing it. ‘There 
are those who believe us so far behind the times in our purposes and 
our program that it will take us fifty years to catch up with a modern 
era. On the other hand, there are those who tremble lest we have 
thrown ancient standards to the winds, who warn us that boys and 
girls will never speak and write as they used to do until we return 
to the parsing and analysis of former days; and they will never read 
as they are reputed once to have read in the halcyon days of fifty 
years ago until we restore the minute analysis of a few great classics. 

In the midst of this attack and counterattack upon our platform 
it is of supreme importance that we, as individual members of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, should know where we are 
going and be able to justify our course; that once having chosen the 
way, we may keep our vision clear despite the smoke screens of emo- 
tional criticism which tend to blur the path. 

* President’s message delivered at the Boston convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, November 26, 1936. Dr. Smith, retiring president of the Coun- 
cil, is professor of the teaching of English at the University of Minnesota. Her writings 


include the report, Instruction in English, a monograph of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. 
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What, then, is our philosophy of the teaching of English? Do we 
look upon English as a set body of subject matter to be taught to 
every child alike—a series of topics to be checked off item by item 
in the course of study? Is it true that there are certain classics to 
which boys and girls should invariably be introduced in common, re- 
gardless of their ability to comprehend and enjoy them—regardless 
also of the effect upon their future attitude toward books and read- 
ing? Are there linguistic elements like the gerund and the infinitive 
mastery of which it is even desirable should be guaranteed on the 
part of every boy and girl who holds a diploma from our secondary 
schools? 

In the early years of the Council, American high schools were 
answering these questions with a somewhat unequivocal “‘yes.”’ By 
1917, under the leadership of Dr. Hosic, the Report on the Reorganiza- 
tion of English in Secondary Schools recognized clearly the social 
nature of language. Yet it is interesting to note in the early pro- 
grams of the Council, in contrast with recent tendencies, a large ele- 
ment of debate concerning the demands of English as a subject, the 
problem of what materials a high-school pupil should have covered 
in order to be admitted to college, what his teacher should know to 
be allowed to direct his learning, and how far the college should ad- 
vance him in the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

There were exceptions, to be sure, more in keeping with the pro- 
posals of Dr. Hosic’s committee. One of the most interesting is re- 
corded in the minutes of the New England Association here in Bos- 
ton in 1905. On that occasion the much revered Mr. Samuel Thur- 
ber Senior confessed in convention assembled to having smuggled 
into the classrooms of the English High School copies of Treasure 
Island in exchange for the Idylls of the King. The delighted boys 
volunteered, with mischief in their eyes, to conceal from the rest of 
the English-teaching world what liberties had been taken with the 
course of study. But such levity did not pass unnoticed. It was po- 
litely yet firmly rebuked by the equally beloved Mr. Hitchcock in a 
few serious remarks concerning the upholding of standards in the 
teaching of literature. So the argument over the demands of English 
as a subject is with us still, even on the thirtieth anniversary of that 
Bostonian declaration of independence. 
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Among the topics of the Council program of 1922 appears the 
earliest mention of composition as a means of socialization, of litera- 
ture as experience, of reading for pleasure. By 1924 Dr. Barnes had 
re-emphasized the slogan of language as a social activity. Professor 
Fred N. Scott had led the movement for improving the speech of the 
nation, and Estelle Downing, as chairman of a committee on inter- 
national fellowship, had given us all the world for our province. 

It is not surprising that by 1925 the project to determine the 
place of English in American life was under way; that is, the place of 
English in adult life. J. W.Searson in the same year made his plea for 
liberalizing the program in literature with an address on the subject, 
“Experiments in Literary Cafeteria.” From that time on, literature 
was served, occasionally at least, 4 la carte as well as table d’héte. 

Dr. S. A. Leonard’s program in 1926 on language as a form of 
human behavior and the reconstruction of the English course in the 
light of social need was a foregone conclusion. In 1930 the revision 
of the curriculum was under way. By that time also we had dis- 
covered that the social order is not so obliging as to stay put, and 
we have been running to keep up with it ever since. 

Tonight we are pausing to ask a very significant question. In all 
of this, where is American youth? We have listened in the past to 
the claims of English as a subject. We have yielded to the demands 
of a changing social order. We have studied the kind of citizens it 
needs, the variety of problems it presents. Is it not wise for us to 
turn our attention to boys and girls, the needs they disclose, the 
interests and potentialities they reveal, the hopes they wish to 
fulfil? 

The social order is an overpowering subject; and we have had a 
heavy dose of it. We cannot fail to recognize our responsibility for 
sending out from our schools young people who sense the problems 
of a modern world and who are equipped to grapple with them. No 
one will deny the importance of that charge. But English more than 
any other subject is adapted to minister to the personal lives of boys 
and girls, to make life rich and meaningful for them in ways that 
have little to do with public institutions or the fire engine or the 
city’s milk supply. There are schools in this country today which 
would base all the speaking and writing activities of boys and girls 
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upon such topics as food, shelter, clothing, transportation, and com- 
munication. Is there anything in the psychology of childhood or 
adolescence to suggest that these are the major urges to expression 
for normal boys and girls? The report of the National Council com- 
mittee on the correlation of English with all the experiences of well- 
rounded living? raises important issues concerning the meaningful 
experiences of life which open up normal channels of expression. Are 
we willing to give boys and girls a share of the attention we have de- 
voted to English as a subject and to the indisputable claims of the 
social order upon their thought and their activity? 

If so, the first practical issue we face is how can the teaching of 
composition enrich the experience and broaden the interests of boys 
and girls? It can surround them with an environment so rich and 
so full as to make normal free expression inevitable. A recent analy- 
sis of school papers reveals in school life alone thousands of sources of 
expression more meaningful by far than the type of composition 
common in many schools and textbooks. Rich and alluring units of 
work in the social studies, when broad enough to touch life in all its 
aspects and to provide opportunity for creative effort and the sacial- 
ization of language activity as well as mere reproduction of facts, 
furnish a wealth of similarly intrinsic motives for expression. It is 
interesting to note in New York State a strong movement to develop 
the same type of correlation through units in the natural sciences. 
The daily experiences of boys and girls, individually and collectively, 
their play life and their work life, reveal intimate sources and situa- 
tions for expression as yet untouched in a vast majority of schools. 

For the last four weeks, in connection with the New York Regents’ 
inquiry, I have been daily in at least twenty-four classrooms in New 
York State—some of them the best New York has to offer; some of 
them the worst. They are very much like the best and the worst in 
any other state in the Union. On the basis of this experience, I am 
almost ready to say that the best single test of success in the teach- 
ing of composition is how much the children in any given classroom 
have to talk about and how much chance they have to talk about it. 
Everything else appears to follow—not a priori but because the 





?Ruth Mary Weeks, A Correlated Curriculum. New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., 1936. $2.00. 
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teacher who recognizes the necessity of an undergirding basis in ex- 
perience seems to appreciate the significance of other values as well. 

Recently I visited a first-grade room in which one child was stood 
up before the class and me to tell the story of The Three Bears. 
Finally I said to the teacher, ““Would you mind engaging the children 
in conversation about something so that I may hear them talk?” 
The poor woman was struck speechless. She blushed, cast about 
hopelessly for something to talk about, and at last blurted out, ““We 
haven’t come to that yet in the course of study.”” Obviously, they 
hadn’t, for the sole furnishings of the room, in addition to seats 
nailed down in rows, were two apples cut out of paper and a series of 
pictures of the Three Bears. How many of us could point to similar 
situations, even as high as the twelfth grade, where, after eight weeks 
of school, the pupils “haven’t come” to having any vital experience 
in common affording a natural urge for expression? 

Fortunately, for every primary room where such a situation ob- 
tains, there is another presenting an opposite picture. I think of one 
with blocks built into a garage in one corner of the room, a playhouse 
of crate boxes in another, fish and various living creatures in an 
aquarium in a third, and the library table with books for both study 
and recreational reading in a fourth. On the wall at the back an 
exhibit of leaves and autumn plants gives evidence of a recent ex- 
cursion to the neighboring park. Children live in this room. They 
talk and work and plan and play as naturally as they do in life be- 
yond the school walls. They write letters because they need to con- 
vey a message or ask a favor. They converse at the tea table in the 
playhouse; they share stories and poems from library shelves of their 
own making. It is inconceivable that one should ask the teacher in 
such a room to engage the children in conversation. They are talking 
so fast, they are increasing their vocabularies so rapidly and so un- 
consciously that neither they nor their teachers have time to consider 
whether these elements are in the course of study for that particular 
week or not. 

What is the high-school counterpart of this situation? I wish I 
knew, for I believe that until we find it our work in composition 
must remain the purposeless busy work it appears discouragingly 
often to the visitor in the classroom. There are exceptions, of course, 
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represented largely by the very people in this audience, whose work 
takes them in most instances far from the average performance in the 
country at large. Can we not agree, in any case, that wealth of ex- 
perience, the give and take of ideas consequent upon the fellowship 
of diverse minds, are the necessary motivating forces of expression 
quite as much at the upper levels of our educational system as at its 
foundations? 

In a series of barren school buildings in a little river town, I 
opened the door unexpectedly upon a seventh-grade classroom with 
walls lined with the colorful display of a successful hobby show, its 
tables and desks strewn with things the children had made. Around 
the room, committees discussed plans for the coming exhibit and the 
order of events for a program to be presented to a neighboring class. 
Posters, booklets descriptive of how objects had been made or col- 
lected and how games were played, were in evidence everywhere. 
Letters to guests were in process of writing, and others used in the 
collecting of pamphlet and exhibit materials were displayed on the 
bulletin board. Something to say? These children were full of the 
subject. Social amenities, oral and written reports, stories of famous 
men and women with similar hobbies, poems on treasured experi- 
ences—all assumed a natural place in this absorbing enterprise. 

It is the business of education to give resources that will endure 
as long as life endures. Yet for six years America has looked out 
upon a generation baffled by a leisure it knew not how to use; a large 
proportion of that group—jobless youth—fresh from twelve years 
of guidance toward something or other in the public schools of our 
country. What are we doing through the rich opportunities of the 
course in composition to build interests that will have permanence 
and significance in the life of American youth? 

There are skills, also, practical skills, mastery of which life asks 
of the graduates of every American high school. A sampling from a 
recent survey of letters written by three thousand high-school 
Seniors in this country today reveals the fact that one out of every 
one hundred habitually writes a letter in correct form. American 
youth, I am sure we shall agree, has a right to be held to standards 
of perfection in such simple matters of letter form and literacy of 
expression as life invariably demands of him. If you and I were to 
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visit the classrooms of these Seniors, we should find, I think, the 
reason for their inefficiency. They are too busy proving that an in- 
finitive can be an adjective, an adverb, or a noun to have time for 
such elementary matters as the proper form for the heading and 
salutation of letters. Can we look such a program in the face and 
claim honestly to be meeting the needs of American youth? 

Not long ago I asked the members of a parent-teachers association 
in the most favored residential district of Minneapolis how many of 
them were conscious of ever having occasion to use a semicolon. 
Only sixteen out of three hundred raised their hands; yet it is amaz- 
ing how large the semicolon looms in programs called by the sig- 
nificant name of ‘‘minimum essentials” ;—minimum essentials to be 
mastered 100 per cent by every boy and girl in our secondary 
schools. 

Dr. O’ Rourke found 67 per cent mastery on such an item as “He 
did it well” versus ‘‘He did it good” in the third grades of his na- 
tional survey, and 73 per cent in the thirteenth grades. Ten years 
to jump 6 per cent in a matter which brands a person as semi- 
illiterate. American youth has a right to practice the use of the 
English language, not to be confined to underlining and labeling its 
elements in a textbook exercise. 

Fortunately, the time never was so propitious as at present for 
such a program of expression. We have all rejoiced in the elimina- 
tion of the restrictive examination by the Eastern College Board of 
Examiners. No longer may a student enter college on the basis of 
proficiency in underlining noun clauses and giving their construction 
in sentences. He must present evidence of having ideas to express 
and of ability to express them effectively and with some degree of 
conviction. We rejoice especially in the fact that this change has 
come about as a result of evidence secured over a period of years that 
those students who were admitted on the basis of ability to use the 
English language achieved better in college English than did those 
who showed merely a facility in conjugating verbs or giving the con- 
struction of “whomever” in a sentence. 

That other colleges throughout the country desire students simi- 
larly trained is revealed by a recent study of the placement tests in 
Freshman English in use in one hundred and thirty colleges and 
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universities in forty-three states.s More than 75 per cent of them 
contain no grammar as such, and of their total content less than 4 
per cent concerns technical consideration of English constructions. 

A composition program, then, centered about the needs of Ameri- 
can youth, owes him fulness of experience and enrichment of per- 
sonal living, a program which eventuates in normal expression and 
intelligent consideration of matters of moment to him and to the 
world about him. It owes him equally a sense of security in the 
effective use of the English language in those few technical elements 
which life actually demands of him. 

And what of the course in literature? 

The first challenge of American youth is that we send him out 
from our secondary schools capable of reading the simple prose 
with which everyday life presents him. Dean Gray estimates for us 
that such demands are represented in the main by what we designate 
as seventh-grade reading ability. A highly favored middle western 
secondary school in the suburbs of Chicago numbers among its 
ninth-grade pupils those ranging in reading ability from the first- 
grade level to superior teacher rating. It is but typical of a situation 
which obtains the country over. We know that it is the unusual 
class, even in twelfth-grade English, which has within its group a 
range of less than six years in reading ability. The wealth of books 
and pamphlets on the problem of reading comprehension at the 
high-school level produced during the last twelve months alone 
indicates that the nation is alert to this need among older boys and 
girls. The work of Mr. Gates, Mr. Witty, Miss Center, Miss Leary, 
and others, in finding both literary and nonliterary material suited 
to the needs of these over-age pupils, mature in interest yet retarded 
in vocabulary, suggests that we shall make rapid strides in the near 
future. It is significant also that in the minds of these leaders the 
problem is one of individual remediation and not to be solved at the 
expense of those superior readers capable of higher things. 

Whoever believes in the power of books to shape men’s lives can- 
not fail to be inspired by the privilege and awed by the responsibility 

3 Dora V. Smith and Constance McCullough. “An Analysis of the Placement Ex- 


aminations in Use in Freshman English in One Hundred and Thirty Colleges and 
Universities,” English Journal, XXV (January, 1936), 17-25. 
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of guiding the reading of American youth. If it is truly the business 
of education to give resources that will endure as long as life endures, 
nothing is fraught with greater consequences for good or for evil than 
our peculiar responsibility of giving to boys and girls a lifelong habit 
of association with good books. More fundamental than an intimate 
knowledge of any one book is the ability to find information in 
printed sources; more vital than detailed acquaintance with any 
single author, the breadth of outlook and deepened sympathies which 
come from extensive association with many; more significant than 
contact with a few set classics, the gradual development of a habit 
of seeking in progressively better and more challenging books a 
source of personal satisfaction and enjoyment. 

We know a good deal about the futility of the narrow program our 
schools have followed. We have evidence to show, for example, that 
Julius Caesar cannot be read unaided by pupils in the ninth grade 
whose I.Q. is below roo. Similarly, we have proof that only 25 per 
cent of the pupils in any given grade can read the classics we com- 
monly set before them. We know, furthermore, something of the 
relative difficulty of these selections bequeathed to us by the college- 
entrance requirements of 1890, and of many more suitable titles of 
recent date from studies by Dean Gray and others, of what makes a 
book readable. On the whole, we know much better than we do; for 
in spite of evidence of the futility of our program we boast, even, in 
some quarters, that we will eliminate boys and girls if necessary, but 
we will retain the classics. [ am quoting directly from at least two 
superintendents with whom I have talked within the past month. 
One showed me proudly his figures— 45 per cent elimination of boys 
and girls on the basis of examination between the ninth grade and 
the twelfth. And he does it in the name of scholarship—-scholarship 
which fails to analyze the factors involved, scholarship blind to the 
truth! 

What would happen if we made a sincere effort to put American 
youth and his needs—not literary tradition—in the center of our 
program? For the few moments left me, I should like to present the 
positive side of this picture. 

In the first place, American young people are interested in other 
young people like themselves. They crave in books as in life the 
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companionship of those who think their thoughts and share their 
pleasures, better still, of those who, though like themselves, have 
done surpassing things. Buckaroo, Caddie Woodlawn, Tom Sawyer, 
Jim Davis—these and other stories of a similar sort foster the normal 
interests of junior high school pupils. Experiences of young people 
of other lands are a step more broadening. When Young Fu of the 
Upper Yangtze suggests that white folks have noses like handles, our 
boys and girls are startled, for it has been their privilege to comment 
on the yellow race, not Young Fu’s to make remarks about them. 
The Exile takes our older young people into a Chinese home for a 
year; Grass Roof, into a Korean village; and so on through the whole 
category of excellent recent books which introduce American youth 
to experiences very different from their own but told in terms of those 
elements of human nature which transcend time and place. 

Our adolescents admire physical vigor. Still in retrospect, at least, 
many of our boys meet every comer with Tom Sawyer’s sturdy greet- 
ing, “I can lick you, I bet.” And if they can do it through the pages 
of what they read, it is all to the good—just so many black eyes are 
spared. 

The difficulty is that at the moment when they think Tarzan of 
the A pes the greatest book ever written, we give them Silas Marner, 
and we wonder why it doesn’t take. I would not for one moment 
suggest the abandonment of the one for the other. I would argue 
only for a sane bridging of that gap, for the filling of our courses of 
study during the ninth and tenth grades with wholesome stories of 
physical vigor, of sportsmanlike conduct, of courageous and thrilling 
adventure in far-distant lands. I should map the adventure areas of 
the world to show that the jungle and Arizona have no monopoly on 
courage. Then I should gradually inject into the picture the bravery 
of the microbe hunters, stories of moral courage, of victory over 
forces less obvious and less easily combatted, hoping that by such a 
process I should ultimately lead some of my pupils—not all of them, 
I know in advance—to an appreciation of Silas Marner and similar 
novels of great spiritual achievement. Wherever a literary classic 
meets any one of these needs, I should take it off its shelf of literary 
loneliness and let it compete on its own merits with those com- 
panions of the trail which boys and girls choose because they want 
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to choose them and freely enjoy. It is the task of the teacher to guide 
to higher and higher levels. 

If it is inherent in the nature of things that our boys turn eagerly 
to strenuous adventure, our older girls devote themselves as zealous- 
ly to cheap romance. They wish life were like that for them. In 
Temple Bailey’s Silver Slippers, they read with quiet envy the de- 
scription of the heroine: ‘Joan was violets and springtime and 
evening stars.”” What normal adolescent girl would not choose to be 
so delineated? “Delineated” is perhaps not the word for this par- 
ticular variety of literary art. Whatever we may call it, we cannot 
combat it with Vanity Fair and the Scarlet Letter. We must do it by 
a gradual approach through simpler, more easily comprehended 
material keyed to a twentieth-century world. With that as a lever, 
we may hope to raise our boys and girls ultimately to the more 
realistic and discerning presentation of human experience. 

We face the same problem in the cheaper magazines. True 
Stories, for instance, knows how to bid for the boy or girl saturated 
with this type of reading. Have you ever compared its advertise- 
ments with those of the domestic magazines planned for family con- 
sumption? In the Ladies’ Home Journal a firm advertises hand lo- 
tion by presenting a well-dressed society woman at a card party 
shamefacedly concealing her roughened hands beneath the table, for 
she does not use the lotion in question. The same firm advertising 
the same lotion in True Stories presents a beautiful young girl in a 
fluffy ruffles white dress sinking into an overstuffed davenport, as a 
handsome youth vanishes through the doorway. Beneath is the 
legend: “He thought her a fairy princess till he saw her domestic 
hands.” It is a wholesome thing to share with young people our 
knowledge of how they are duped by this and less obvious devices in 
cheap and flamboyant fiction. 

It gives us food for thought to realize that in the various platforms 
of youth drawn up in American and European conclaves, no protest 
against their training is more vigorous than that dealing with lack 
of preparation for marriage and the responsibilities it entails. 
Recently the New England Leaflet presented the case for realistic 
stories in which love and marriage lead to tragedy, with an analysis 
of the factors involved. Mr. Rappaport in Rochester has sponsored 
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the psychological approach through stories of personality adjust- 
ment. On the other hand, I believe that the positive approach 
through presentation of the normal give and take of home and 
family life and of courtship based upon community of interests will 
be a major asset in the struggle against cheap and unreal romance. 
There are the outdoor college courtship of The American Idyll, the 
sympathetic understanding of the Romantic Rebel, the joint struggle 
for recognition in Singing in the Wilderness, and the charming rap- 
port (or lack of it) between husband and wife in the semi-satirical 
sketches of Phillip Guedalla’s Bonnet and Shawl. 

Another notable interest of adolescents is what makes for success 
in life. They read with marked eagerness of the achievements of 
characters they admire. Formerly looked upon as a means of de- 
veloping literary and historical background, biography becomes to- 
day a most vital means of approach to the problem of the adolescent 
who seeks his place in the scheme of things. Henry Ford’s rise from 
watch-tinkering to creator of the Ford V-8; Edison’s from freight-car 
chemist to the Wizard of Menlo Park; Florence Nightingale’s from 
nursery laboratory to the hospitals of Crimea; and Mrs. Doyle’s 
from a protected childhood to pioneer days in medicine for women— 
these and a host of others suggest a new realm of adventures of the 
spirit prepared for ambitious American youth in the pages of 
biography. 

Finally, you remember May Lamberton Becker’s choice story of 
asking Christopher Morley’s son whether or not he was interested in 
books? ‘‘No,” he responded; then, apparently wishing to qualify his 
remark, he added: “But I’ve discovered there are usually books 
about the things you are interested in.”’ That is a discovery fraught 
with possibilities for all of life to come. The things boys and girls 
are interested in are individual matters. For one, it is Beebe’s ex- 
plorations under the sea; for another, Byrd’s expedition to the South 
Pole; for a third, Benchley’s adventures into the realm of humor; 
and for a fourth, Stuart Chase’s analysis of the social scene. One 
would stand before the microphone with Lowell Thomas; another, 
before the royal throne in Mozart’s concert hall. Still others know 
not where they wish to go, and it is ours to open the way. That, it 
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seems to me, is the challenge of American youth to those who would 
guide his program in reading. 

What do we intend to do about it? 

In the first place, we must provide teachers who know books first- 
hand and recognize their place in the lives of boys and girls. It is fair 
neither to young people nor to their teachers to send out from our 
colleges and universities men and women trained alone in Chaucer 
and Milton and Browning to compete with Zane Grey, Robert W. 
Chambers, and Ethel M. Dell. At the University of Minnesota we 
have instituted a course in adolescent literature which aims to sup- 
plement the necessary training in the classics given by the English 
department with this broader knowledge of good books, old and new, 
for boys and girls and for intelligent, cultured men and women— 
books not commonly judged worthy of academic consideration. It 
is interesting to note in a recent study of courses found most valuable 
by teachers now in service that this one tops the list. 

In the second place, we must make good books of this character 
available for boys and girls. If we know anything about children’s 
interests in reading, it is that accessibility is the biggest single factor 
in the whole situation. The fundamental way to combat cheap 
books is to make good wholesome ones available. We must recognize 
it as part of our responsibility to educate the community and the 
superintendent of schools to the need of constant accessions—not 
merely by general grumbling about the inadequacy of the library 
but by semiannual requests for specific books from recognized 
source lists with publishers and prices presented to facilitate pur- 
chase. I believe that the new National Council committee, ap- 
pointed this year under the general chairmanship of Mr. Walcott, of 
Ann Arbor, to assist all those interested in the promotion of this 
cause, will become one of the most important in our entire roster. 

In the third place, we must approach reading as it is approached 
in life—through experience, that it may become interpretive of every 
aspect of living, not merely a decorative border separated by the 
hard black line of technical analysis from the picture it is meant to 
illumine. 

Finally, we must be willing to judge the success of our teaching in 
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terms more vital than mere literary knowledge acquired or literary 
techniques understood. One of the most significant efforts of recent 
times to set up standards for judging the success of our program is 
that of the eight-year study of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion under the direction of Dr. Tyler. They are concerned with four 
questions, primarily: (1) the quantity of reading done by boys and 
girls of their own accord as a direct result of our teaching; (2) the 
range of that reading in type and theme; (3) the quality of the books 
selected; and, finally, (4) the level of maturity which the reading 
represents. 

There is not a question in the lot as to what boys and girls know 
about a given author, or a particular book, or a selected period of 
literary history. The whole is set up in terms of the total effect 
of the program in reading, the breadth of experience which it fur- 
nishes, the urge it has engendered toward progressively better and 
more mature habits in reading. To some people such a program may 
seem in danger of lowering standards. In reality, it presents a chal- 
lenge far more difficult than any set by a college-entrance board 
throughout America. It can be achieved only by taking boys and 
girls where they are and building gradually toward where we want 
them to be. The poverty of taste in the voluntary reading of boys 
and girls is not alarming in view of the natural interests of youth. 
The only danger is that we may leave them there. In nature’s wise 
economy of growth from infancy to adulthood there is no substitute 
for youth. Forced development has never yet brought sturdy 
maturity. 

Throughout the long slow process those who guide must remember 
often the discovery of the little girl in Rachel Field’s The Bird Began 
To Sing. In her desire to help the aged Swiss toymaker who had for- 
gotten the peculiar twist of the wire necessary to make his bird be- 
gin to sing, she crouched hopefully beneath the cage in which a real 
canary sang joyously, hoping that the lifeless creature might there- 
by be inspired. Finally, worn with waiting, she fell asleep,murmur- 
ing sadly to herself, “You can’t hurry miracles even on Christmas 
Eve.” As she fell, the weight of her arm crushed the wire into the 
very position for which she was seeking, and lo, the bird began to 
sing. 
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May I suggest that if we wish to build a meaningful program in 
English, we keep our eyes on American youth? That when we grow 
impatient for an unnatural maturity to overtake him, we be willing 
once in a while to fall asleep? Then, perhaps, the unexpected will 
happen—at any rate, “‘you can’t hurry miracles even on Christmas 
Eve.” 





READING INSTRUCTION IN A METROPOLITAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


MAURICE PATON AND PAUL R. PIERCE’ 


Remedial reading at the high-school level has been the subject 
of considerable attention during the last few years in educational 
discussion and experimentation. While varying degrees of responsi- 
bility are still placed on the elementary-school level for insuring ade- 
quate reading skill on the part of the pupil prior to his admission to 
high school, the trend to regard instruction in the reading process as 
an essential element of the high-school curriculum steadily increases. 
Available data indicate that the reading program should aim to im- 
prove reading as a study tool for capable pupils as well as to remedy 
defects of retarded pupils. 

Despite the increasing agreement concerning the values and pur- 
poses of reading in the high school, relatively little progress has been 
made in developing materials and methods suitable for high-school 
needs and effectively incorporating them in the high-school pro- 
gram. ‘There has been discernible, for the most part, a failure to 
sense adequately the extent of the reading program actually neces- 
sary and the practical considerations to be met in making it a func- 
tion of the regular curriculum. The typical administrative procedure 
has been to form small classes outside the regular class schedules, in 
charge of teachers of exceptional ability, for dealing with extreme 
problem cases in reading. The typical experimentation projects 
have been conducted in laboratory schools or in public schools by 
research specialists with testing materials, laboratory equipment, 

? Dr. Pierce is principal of the Wells High School, Chicago, Ill., and co-author of 


The Elementary School. Mr. Paton has his Master’s degree in education from Harvard 
University and is director of the Wells High School Personnel Clinic. 
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and specially trained personnel at their disposal. Both the adminis- 
trative and experimental procedures described tend to result in 
techniques much too elaborate for use in normal classroom situa- 
tions, though they possess certain diagnostic values. The situation 
calls for techniques and materials available for public-school use ap- 
plicable to all pupils and sufficiently simple to be usable by regular 
teachers in regular classroom situations. This article deals with a 
program designed to meet these needs in a large-city high school. 


THE PROBLEM 

The problem of improving reading was encountered early at the 
Wells High School. Opened in February, 1935, the school serves a 
crowded industrial district in which employment and cultural condi- 
tions are generally unfavorable. A survey of this district undertaken 
with the co-operation of social agencies revealed that in 75 per cent 
of the families both parents were foreign-born. Seventeen different 
nationalities were represented. In a large number of homes a lan- 
guage other than English was spoken. Many pupils had received 
formal instruction in at least one foreign language prior to enrolment 
in high school. 

At the opening of the fall semester a committee consisting of the 
principal, the department chairman, and two teachers of English 
undertook to develop a prospectus of instruction in English spe- 
cifically suited to the abilities and needs of Wells pupils. The first 
measure recommended by the committee was the development of a 
program of reading to provide skill in (1) learning to read and follow 
directions, (2) getting main idea of a paragraph or selection, (3) find- 
ing details through rapid reading of long selections, and (4) gaining 
inferences or predicting outcomes of given events. Also, the forming 
of interest in and the habits of wide independent reading and the 
development of an adequate general vocabulary were designated as 
the general objectives. 


PRELIMINARY PROCEDURE 
The guidance program of the school provides for the administra- 
tion of intelligence tests, standardized reading tests, and a social- 
backgrounds questionnaire to all entering pupils of Grade [X during 
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an orientation period at the beginning of each semester. The tests 
used are the Otis Self-administering Examination and the Monroe 
Standardized Silent Reading Test. On the basis of data thus ob- 
tained, a tentative reading program was initiated in September, 
1935. However, the development of procedures and materials which 
would solve difficulties common to large numbers of Wells pupils 
was regarded as the paramount need. It was found possible to con- 


TABLE I 


READING RATE AND COMPREHENSION SCORES OF 302 PUPILS OF 
GRADE IX B, FEBRUARY, 1935 
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centrate on this problem in connection with the reading of pupils 
entering Grade [X B in February, 1936. 

The usual intelligence and reading tests were administered to the 
pupils during the first week of the semester. Since the class com- 
prised 302 pupils from thirty-five public and parochial contributing 
schools, a considerable range in achievement was anticipated. The 
average intelligence quotient, derived from the Otis examination, 
was 92.5. The results in reading rate and comprehension, as ob- 
tained from the Monroe Silent Reading Test III, are shown in Table 
I. Scores under 22 are below the norm in comprehension. Scores 
under 81 indicate a slower than normal rate of reading. Fifty-eight 
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per cent of the group were below the standard in comprehension, 
and 38 per cent were below the standards in both rate and compre- 
hension. The latter group represented the most serious reading prob- 
lem and were designated for further study. The scores of all others 
below the norms in either rate or comprehension were earmarked for 
special attention by the English staff. Each English teacher was pro- 
vided with the chronological ages, mental ages, intelligence quo- 
tients, reading rates, and reading comprehension scores of all her 
Grade IX pupils. 

In dealing with the special groups, haste was undesirable. In- 
stead, the initial adjustments to the regular routine of school life 
were regarded as of first importance. Accordingly, further tests were 
not administered until the fourth week of the semester. In the 
meantime English teachers noted the reading problems which de- 
veloped in classes. The administrative assistant in charge of guid- 
ance for boys conferred with instructors regarding the most serious 
problem cases reported. As a result of the conferences a group of 
seventy pupils was designated on the bases of teachers’ judgment, 
data from classroom tests, and scores on the Monroe and Otis exam- 
inations for experimental reading procedures. On February 28, 1936, 
they were called together and given the New Stanford Reading 
Test. Sixty-seven of the pupils scored well below the paragraph- 
and word-meaning norms for Grade [X B, and arrangements were 
made to form special reading classes for them. 


ORGANIZATION OF REMEDIAL CLASSES 
The pupils were assigned to three classes of approximately twenty- 
two each. Thus the classes approximated in size a number of the 
regular English classes but still were small enough to permit a con- 
siderable degree of individualization. The average chronological age 
of these pupils was fourteen to sixteen; the average intelligence 
quotient, 80,5. The classes were scheduled during study periods of 
the pupils concerned and regular periods of the teachers’ class 
schedules. 
The plan to develop techniques readily usable in regular English 
classes was based on the principle that procedures effective for re- 
tarded groups of readers have significant implications for individual- 
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izing and vitalizing the work of normal groups. The low level of 
ability represented by the pupils was considered a challenge to de- 
vise particularly effective methods of teaching reading to ado- 
lescents. With the view of keeping objectives simple and clear cut, 
emphasis was first placed upon the following skills: (1) learning to 
understand the central thought of the paragraph; (2) developing 
the ability to recognize meanings of words and to use the dictionary 
intelligently; and (3) increasing the rate of reading through the use 
of easy interesting materials. 


READING MATERIALS UTILIZED 


Materials were chosen which were readily available for use. Owing 
to the lack of special funds for quantity purchases of materials, re- 
liance was placed almost exclusively upon the regular resources of 
the school. At the outset the Standard Test Lessons in Reading, 
Book IV, by McCall and Crabbs, was the chief material of instruc- 
tion. Selections from Reading and Living, Book I, by Lyman and 
Hill, and Community Civics, by Hill, were also extensively used. 
Paragraphs were read under timed conditions, and comprehension 
checked by a few briefly written questions. Work sheets containing 
materials from Grade IX core-subject fields, notably social science, 
general science, and language arts, were developed for use later in 
the semester. A device utilized was to place a selection at the top of 
the sheet, and under it to put ten or twelve questions designed to test 
reading comprehension. Questions were so constructed that they 
could be answered by a single word or phrase. Simple directions for 
pupils were placed at the top. The sheets were either typed or writ- 
ten in ink and mounted on strong cardboard. Printed materials were 
made available for wide individual use and economically insured 
against careless usage by pasting each lesson or exercise in a card- 
board folder. Keys were constructed to facilitate scoring. 

Pupils were encouraged to make free use of the facilities of the 
school and public libraries. Collections of suitable books were fre- 
quently brought into the classroom in an effort to interest students 
in out-of-class reading. Jackets of books recently added to the 
school library were posted. In order to encourage the use of maga- 
zines and newspapers, frequent references were made to current 
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topics. Data from the social-backgrounds questionnaire previously 
mentioned enabled the teachers to suggest reading materials which 
paralleled the pupils’ individual reading interests. 


READING ACTIVITIES 

The work of the classes proceeded on an individual and small- 
group basis. Each student at the beginning of the class period ob- 
tained one of the work sheets and proceeded with the assignment. 
After reading the selection he wrote the answers to questions based 
on the material on a strip of spelling paper. When he had checked 
these with the key at the checking table, he recorded his results on 
a class progress card. At times a student was asked to act as the 
checker for the day, referring doubtful answers to the teacher. 

During the class period the instructor noted pupils making un- 
satisfactory progress and gave them individual help. Constant at- 
tention was directed to the discovery and elimination of faulty 
habits. Close observation of the class at work was necessary to de- 
tect the presence of lip movements. Difficulties in phrasing were un- 
covered through the use of oral reading exercises. If a pupil was 
deficient in recognizing the meanings of words, instruction and prac- 
tice in the use of the dictionary were provided at stated intervals 
and reports on the nature and extent of the outside reading were re- 
quired. Whenever a pupil expressed a special interest in his im- 
mediate reading, he was encouraged to tell the story to a small group 
with similar interests. The oral reading of a short selection, care- 
fully prepared in advance, was required as a part of the small-group 
work. 

The difficulties connected with precisely measuring progress in 
many important aspects of reading achievement are obvious. 
Nevertheless, in practical school situations, such considerations as 
stimulation of pupil interest and the encouragement of teachers to 
evaluate, as accurately as possible, the outcomes of innovating pro- 
cedures, render imperative the use of established instruments of 
measurement. Alternate forms of the Monroe and New Stanford 
reading tests were given the groups involved in the reading project 
on June 5, 1936. Complete records were obtained for only fifty-five 
pupils, three having transferred to other schools and nine having 
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temporarily withdrawn. Table II gives the scores made by fifty-five 
pupils of the experimental groups at the beginning and end of the 
remedial reading period. The data indicate progress in all aspects of 
reading covered by the tests. However, with the exception ot rate, 
attainment is still considerably below the norms. That greater im- 
provement was made on the Monroe test than on the New Stanford 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE SCORES OF FIFTY-FIVE PUPILS AT BEGINNING AND 
CLOSE OF REMEDIAL READING PERIOD 








Test February June June 
i Scores Scores Norms 
Monroe Silent Reading: 
Sr ree ee eave 69.5 92.4 84.0 
Comprehension......... Feces 11.6 21.4 25.4 
New Stanford Reading: 
PArAeranh MOORING. ...... 6.6 ceece ess 76.8 82.9 99.0 
ar eee 78.6 81.2 99.0 
Cee 77.7 82.1 99.0 














test is accounted for by the fact that the first form of the Monroe 
test was administered four weeks earlier than the corresponding form 
of the New Stanford. 


CONCLUSION 


The reading program briefly outlined represents an initial attack 
on the program of developing effective procedures and materials for 
teaching reading in an unfavorably situated high school. It has been 
extended during the current semester to all English classes of 
Grades IX and X. Lacking the detailed techniques, copious ma- 
terials, and technically trained personnel characteristic of labora- 
tory-fashioned programs it nevertheless initiates the development of 
procedures applicable in all English classes and within the profes- 
sional and physical capabilities of the regular English teachers. 
Thus, it is not prohibited by the financial limitations of a public 
school or inhibited by the administrative complexities of a large 
high school. It makes reading an integral function of the high- 
school curriculum. 





































DEVELOPING DISCRIMINATION WITH 
REGARD TO RADIO' 


I. KEITH TYLER 


Radio, a comparatively new instrument of communication, has 
thoroughly permeated our daily scheme of living within a span of less 
than sixteen years since the first regularly scheduled broadcast sta- 
tion went on the air. This is a startling example of the rapidity of 
change within our modern civilization. We have calmly accepted 
and appropriated this device for use in a variety of ways, but we 
have not readily made the many adjustments which its presence 
makes necessary. Only recently have been held two national politi- 
cal conventions. The broadcasting of these meetings is considered 
of paramount importance by our political leaders because radio has 
already proved a powerful means for informing or misinforming the 
people regarding political issues. Yet politicians have great diff- 
culty in using this instrument effectively. Political bombast may be 
effective in a public meeting but it falls flat on the air. Radio re- 
quires a more subdued and intimate style, and our national leaders 
are finding it necessary to call in experts to teach them more effective 
microphone techniques. Republican speakers are striving hard to 
develop radio personalities which can compete successfully with that 
of the President of the United States, who has proved himself a 
“natural” on the air. Broadcasting is a powerful weapon for good or 
ill; its use by broadcasters is still largely unintelligent. 

Even less is understood regarding effective radio listening. Broad- 
casters have been merchandising their wares for over a decade; 
listeners have only begun to study the problems which radio has 
foisted upon them. The period of wonder is now over; radio, even 
short-wave reception, is no longer an object of marvel. Rather is it 
often a cause for irritation and tense nerves and, for the parent, of 
many new problems in child management. Yet with our impatience 

t Address delivered at Second Annual Conference on Visual and Auditory Instruc- 
tion, University of Illinois, June 24, 1936. Dr. Tyler is research associate and assistant 
professor in the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State University. 
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we still sense something of its potentialities for extending the finer 
qualities of our civilization. It is, we realize, the greatest and prob- 
ably the most effective instrument for mass communication which 
man has yet devised. It reaches into the homes of a greater portion 
of our citizenry than the newspaper, the motion picture, the church, 
or the school. According to the best available estimate, there were, 
in 1935, 21,455,799 radio homes in the United States, which is 69.4 
per cent of the total number, and in cities of 10,000 and over the 
proportion rises to 92.6 per cent. This represents, of course, the 
potential audience, yet, according to figures supplied by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System based upon careful research, 77.3 per cent 
of these homes in cities over 10,000 population have their radios in 
use on any given day. In addition to this home-ownership there are 
the three million automobile radios which are used to supplement 
home listening. 

Here, then, is our radio system, technically at a high state of per- 
fection but with potentialities for entertainment and education but 
slightly realized, and with the success of its outpourings judged 
largely by their effectiveness in advertising the products of industry. 
What is this system doing to our boys and girls? What responsibility 
have we, as teachers, toward the “‘radioizing”’ of youth? 

First, I believe, we must ourselves be conscious both of the fact 
that boys and girls are listening to the radio and of the effects that 
this listening is having upon them. A study which I made in Oak- 
land, California, three years ago indicated that for junior and senior 
high school boys and girls in that city the average daily listening 
amounted to two hours and twenty minutes. This is approximately 
six to seven times the time in a week which they devote to motion 
pictures, as revealed by the Payne Fund studies. We are well aware 
of the effects which motion pictures have on children and young peo- 
ple, thanks to these same studies, but our information regarding the 
effects from radio listening is decidedly meager. Without exaggera- 
tion of the case against radio (and there is much to be said for it as 
well), we can, from our own observation, list such effects as the fol- 
lowing: excessive stimulation of small children from exciting radio 
dramas; excessive anxiety over fate of characters on part of some 
children; tendency toward excessive use of the “wise crack” and 
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other “broad”’ humor; dissatisfaction with situations not highly 
spiced with melodrama; warped sense of values, from dishonest por- 
trayal of life; imitation of poor English usage in some cases; tendency 
toward inattention during music and speaking owing to radio-listen- 
ing habits; development of competition and “contest fever” from 
current radio-advertising appeals; and distrust of all advertising 
from excesses of testimonials and exaggerated claims in radio adver- 
tising. 

However, these are, in a sense secondary effects, by-products of 
radio listening. To balance them might be listed an even larger num- 
ber of worth-while results to boys and girls from their contact with 
the loud speaker. The problem, then, is not one of condemning or 
fighting the broadcasters; it is rather that of educating children and 
young people so that they may derive the rich benefits which radio 
offers without being harmed by its stupid and at times vicious mis- 
takes. When young people and adults as well become critical and 
discriminating in their evaluation of radio programs, broadcasters 
will hasten to offer them the kind of programs which do meet with 
favor. 

In the second place we must enable young people to interpret 
properly their experience with radio. With pupils in the elementary 
school this can well enter into the school curriculum in rather inci- 
dental fashion, in social studies, in English, in music, and even other 
subjects. Through the school use of radio they can become familiar 
with the variety of programs which are offered in these fields through 
broadcasts intended for schools and through other programs which 
have educational value. They can be exposed to rich resources of 
music—symphony, opera, folk music, ballads, and band. In the 
upper grades news broadcasts have particular usefulness, and an in- 
telligent teacher, through their frequent use in the schoolroom, can 
develop considerable ability on the part of pupils to look for various 
sides to controversial questions, to detect bias, and to weigh the sig- 
nificance of various items of news. Such are the beginnings of dis- 
crimination. 

In dealing with home listening, the elementary teacher can devote 
an occasional story period to the recounting by students of the pro- 
grams (dramatic serials, for the most part) to which they listen after 
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school hours. When an alert group of boys and girls is encouraged 
to examine these narratives critically, comparing them with the 
more substantial literature with which they are familiar, they grad- 
ually develop an adequate skepticism toward the cheap thriller and 
a proper respect for the program which is intelligently and sincerely 
prepared. A Grade V group at Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
devoting a unit to this problem, was able to develop a series of their 
own standards for judging child programs which they applied in their 
listening. 

At the high-school age, however, an intelligent interpretation of 
radio programs demands a more mature discrimination. This re- 
quires the giving of definite time to such teaching as a regular part 
of the curriculum. Now the development of discrimination is not a 
new problem in the high school. We have attempted it for years in 
the field of literature—often, I regret to say, with sorry results. A 
recent study of adult leisure reading did not demonstrate the ex- 
pected relationship between the number of books read by adults and 
the amount of English which had been taken in school. In other 
words, although pupils were exposed to our efforts to develop good 
taste in reading, no desirable effects upon their adult reading habits 
were apparent. Perhaps we were successful only in inoculating 
them against later contact with literature. 

Part of this difficulty, I believe, has been owing to the fact that we 
have not approached the matter of developing discrimination in an 
altogether intelligent fashion. We have gone on the assumption that 
boys and girls must be transplanted in their school work to an 
ethereal realm where they would come into contact with only the 
best in the world’s literature so that thus they might develop a liking 
for it. When we coupled this with a technique which involved the 
careful dissection and analytical examination of these masterpieces, 
it is small wonder that the results were so disappointing. Our ap- 
proach was obviously wrong. Let us offer profound thanks that this 
method of teaching “literature”’ is disappearing from American high 
schools, 

I believe that we must approach this problem by some conception 
of what is involved in discrimination and some understanding of how 
it may be developed. To discriminate is, according to Webster, “‘to 
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separate by discerning differences.”’ Precisely. We want, then, to 
teach pupils to discern differences in literature, in music, in motion 
pictures, in radio programs. This implies, of course, that boys and 
girls must examine the good, the mediocre, and the bad so that dif- 
ferences may be clearly revealed. If we study only the best, there is 
little opportunity to discern differences. No wonder our efforts to 
develop literary discrimination failed. There was little opportunity 
to make comparisons. 

The problem, then, is essentially that of developing taste. The 
epicure, you know, is he who recognizes the best in food. His taste is 
highly developed. He discerns minute differences in qualities and 
types of foods. Do you believe for a moment that this taste was de- 
veloped by a carefully restricted diet? Not at all. The true epicure 
has tasted a wide variety of cooking. He has had steaks fried to a 
leathery toughness as well as broiled steaks done to a turn, and he 
recognizes the supreme achievement of the latter. 

Just so for the development of radio taste. In the ample time 
which we shall devote to this in our curriculum we shall encourage 
students to study a wide variety of programs—varying both in type 
and in quality. As with reading, we shall suggest both skimming and 
careful perusal. ‘‘Gorge yourselves for a time,” we shall say, “‘with 
radio programs. You may get a bit of indigestion, but gradually 
you will find out what elements in your listening are responsible for 
it.”’ The students will come to our clasrooms full of ill-digested mate- 
rials, but through frequent and heated discussion they will learn to 
sort out the good and the bad, even to the point of discovering, per- 
haps, a radio diet which, for them at least, will have its merits. Con- 
stantly they will be comparing, distinguishing differences, and, most 
important of all, developing standards from their experience which 
they will apply to their subsequent listening. 

Our primary objective, then, is to develop in the students the 
ability and the disposition in their leisure listening to select radio 
programs with discrimination. Thus in entertainment and educa- 
tion they will be enabled to derive the fullest benefit from the time 
which they devote to listening. This objective implies two second- 
ary ones: (1) to develop a wide range of interest in radio offerings, 
breadth in listening, as it were, and (2) to develop a recognition of 
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quality within each type of program, depth of listening. Boys and 
girls will like both jazz and symphony and recognize quality in both. 
They will appreciate political speeches as well as humorous sketches, 
so long as both are well done. They will go to the radio to learn as 
well as to be amused. They will, in short, develop discrimination. 

A unit on radio discrimination which narrows itself merely to 
discussion of programs soon runs dry. Pupils are curious; they want 
some understanding of how programs are produced as well as insight 
into consumer values. And appreciation of a product is heightened 
by an understanding of the conditions under which it is produced. 
A boy with sandlot baseball experience appreciates the big-league 
game the more because of his perception of the difficulties and thrills 
of the sport. Those who themselves took music lessons have a deeper 
appreciation of the rendition of a complicated symphony. 

In teaching our unit, then, we will give students some familiarity 
with the studio end of broadcasting. It may be a trip to a nearby 
station, it may be the use of the school’s sound system for putting on 
student programs. It will most certainly involve study and experi- 
ence with script-writing, rehearsal, and production at the micro- 
phone even if the “mike” is only a dummy. There will be activities 
in news-broadcasting, preparing and giving radio dramas, delivering 
talks and round-table discussions on school issues, and going to the 
science department for an understanding of how radio works. The 
opportunities which such activities give for oral and written speech, 
the high level of interest engendered in students in the study of lan- 
guage and communication, and the improvement in diction after 
their attempts over the microphone—all these point to the fact that 
such a unit belongs naturally in the English field. 

A study of radio programs can well be introduced into most high 
schools without further delay. As an integral part of an English 
program there should be little difficulty over such matters as state 
requirements or college-entrance standards. Both California and 
Pennsylvania have already given such instruction their official bless- 
ing through the state departments of education. Suggested units 
may be obtained by writing to Max Herzberg, Weequahic High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, the radio chairman of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Helpful suggestions are given in the 
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News Letter, a monthly publication for furthering consideration by 
teachers of radio, motion pictures, and the press, which may be ob- 
tained free by writing me at Ohio State University. 

The greatest obstacle to the teacher in the smaller community is 
probably the lack of teaching materials in this field. Where library 
facilities are available, and radio stations are at hand, there is much 
firsthand experience for students. Otherwise teachers must depend 
upon miscellaneous materials which they can gather, together with 
pupils’ reports of their experience at the loud speaker. Within a year 
we expect to give some help in this situation. We are working on a 
book for boys and girls which will deal with the radio. It will be put 
into experimental use this fall. After a thorough tryout and several 
revisions we expect to have it available for use in schools in the fall 
of 1937. This book will attempt to cover most of the phases of radio 
in which students of high-school age have shown interest. 

It requires no great intelligence today to recognize that the forces 
and movements seeking to control American life—fascism, naziism, 
dictatorship, exploitation by vested interests—thrive upon ignor- 
ance and prejudices. If teachers take seriously the responsibility of 
the school for orienting the pupil to the modern world in which he 
finds himself, I see our boys and girls coming up through the high 
schools with a highly developed sense of discrimination in the im- 
portant areas which affect their lives. They will be critical and in- 
telligent with regard to their sources of information—the newspaper, 
the motion picture, the radio. They will not easily be led astray by 
propaganda. They will, in short, be our greatest bulwark against 
these threats to democracy because they will be able to discriminate 
—to discern differences. 














EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES OF A 
SCHOOL PAPER 


LOUIS GOLDMAN’ 


One of the difficulties that high schools face at the present time 
concerns the organization of a capable staff to conduct a school paper 
vital in the life of the school. In any attempt to create such an or- 
ganization, some scheme should be devised to interest every pupil 
in the school to become a member of the organization which fosters 
the school newspaper. All attempts to interest the complete pupil- 
body in the value of this particular phase of school work by way of 
extra-curricular activity have generally failed because too few have 
been attracted in creating the school paper. 

One of the most fruitful suggestions has come from Dr. Leon 
Mones, chairman of the English department of Central Commercial 
and Technical High School, Newark, New Jersey, who believes that 
those pupils who participate in the actual work of producing the 
school paper should be given the same consideration as if they were 
taking a grade of English or business training. He bases his assump- 
tion upon the fact that editing a school newspaper, writing the ar- 
ticles for it, and conducting the business angles of circulation and ad- 
vertising are purposeful activities from which pupils receive genuine 
life-experiences which fit them to cope with problems they may meet 
after graduation. Furthermore, such activities would become a joy 
to pupils because they would not be dealing with hypothetical prob- 
lems in English but with everyday concrete experiences. 

This suggestion raises the questions of how the school can give full 
credit in English for work done on the school paper and upon what 
basis this credit should be given. For a proper consideration of the 
first question, the second question must be dealt with first. Any 
grade of English, as it is organized today, consists of the study of 
literature, the writing of compositions, discussions, and corrective 

* Mr. Goldman is a teacher of English in Central High School, Newark, N.J. He 
has the degree of M.S. in education from the City College of New York. 
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work in spelling and sentence structure. In considering the produc- 
tion of a school newspaper it is at once clear that the activities en- 
gaged in by pupils not only include what is necessary for a grade of 
English but much more. 


It is obvious, therefore, that pupils interested in producing a 


school paper would immediately be involved in the same activities 
as they would find in actual life-situations. To clarify this somewhat, 
participation in the publication of a school newspaper would offer 
the following integrated program of educational advantages to the 
pupil: 


It would permit pupils to develop a school consciousness which in turn 
would arouse that sadly neglected pride in attending school and supporting 
its activities known as “‘school spirit.”’ 


. It would emphasize to the pupil that the school is not an isolated building 


where he must report daily, but that it is connected with the community; 
that the activities carried on in the school are closely paralleled with the 
activities carried on in the community. 


. It would permit pupils to organize themselves into an independent group 


to carry on the activity of publishing the paper. The teacher would act 
only in an advisory capacity. 


. It would give an opportunity for a socialized project in which pupils would 


discover that in order to carry on any successful enterprise people must 
work together as a harmonious unit. 


. It would allow for department intercorrelation; thus bringing home to the 


pupil that the subjects he studies are not segregated because he happens 
to attend a departmentalized high school. 


. It would be a means to bridge over the gap between pupil and teacher which 


would result in a more friendly relationship toward each other. 


. It would give commercial pupils an opportunity of applying the business 


training they have received in their classrooms. 


. It would train pupils to recognize news values in the various occurrences 


both in school and outside of school. 


. It would train pupils in the proper use of English. 
10. 


It would train pupils in the democratic formation of critical opinion since 
each pupil would be compelled to study newspapers and gain through 
vicarious experiences knowledge concerning the problems that face the 
community and how newspaper criticism aids in their solution. 


Of course these advantages are predicated on some preliminary 


training in modern journalism that these pupils would receive from 
the faculty adviser. Such training would be free from any political 
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or social prejudices. It would concern itself chiefly with the me- 
chanics of newspaper-writing. The rest would be left entirely to the 
pupils. They would be responsible for editing and publishing a news- 
paper which the entire school population would be eager to read. 

Since educators, today, insist that the high school turn out an 
integrated individual because a large percentage of the high-school 
population cannot continue in college, therefore it is only fair to 
assume that an activity which presents such an array of educational 
advantages should be given full credit similar to the credit given for 
any grade of English which leads to a diploma. 

Now, how the school can give full credit for work done on the 
school paper may be solved in the following manner. In the first 
place, not all pupils are qualified to become members of the school- 
paper organization. Since this is so, a method is suggested which 
would bring out latent talents in pupils who desire to join this group. 
All applicants would be given a standard assignment in the form of 
a project or, as it might be called, an examination in active enter- 
prise as follows: 


1. Research.—Each pupil would be assigned to do some research work either 
in the school library or in the public library to develop his sense of seeking 
for origins in the newspapers he reads and in the articles he writes. 

2. Interviewing.—Each pupil would be asked to interview some personage in 
order to gain the experience of meeting people and conversing intelligently 
with them. 

3. Locating news.—All applicants would be instructed to hunt for news 
in the school and in the community. This would develop in them a sense of 
news values. 

4. Correcting news story.—All applicants would be given news stories to correct 
both for spelling and grammatical errors and for authenticity of the story. 

5. Condensing a book.—Each applicant would be asked to write a book review 
of some book he has read. 

6. Bringing in city news.—Each applicant would be required to bring in news 
of some occurrence to the school which occurred outside of school. 

7. News from other schools —Each applicant would be required to obtain news 
from other schools which would be of interest to his readers. This would 
give pupils an opportunity to establish friendly relationships among them- 
selves which would establish an interschool amity that would lead to a 
co-operative citizenry in a community. 

8. Social items.—Every applicant would be required to bring in at least one 

social item dealing with pupil activities in school and outside of school. 
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9. Special feature items—Every applicant would be required to write at least 
one special feature article on some phase of the school or the community. 

10. Re-write-——Each applicant would be given a news story which he would 
be asked to re-write in such a manner that it would resemble the essential 
features of a newspaper story. 


Those applicants who would be able to pass this examination 
would then be given control of the school newspaper. At first glance 
such a program of requirements seems formidable, but pupils, know- 
ing that they would receive credit for English by conducting the 
school paper on this basis, would in all probability flock in large num- 
bers to attempt to become members of the organization. In this day 
of experimentation, an attempt of this kind might be made since it 
does give a pupil an opportunity to express his creative abilities. 














THE BOSTON CONVENTION’ 


The Silver Anniversary meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English held at Boston, November 26-28, 1936, was rich in evidences 
of progress. It was significant that the registration of more than nineteen 
hundred at this convention broke all records in the history of National 
Council meetings. But the convention program and the agenda of the 
Board of Directors’ meeting revealed a growth in power, influence, and 
range of activities which, if less sensational, was certainly more significant. 

Dora V. Smith in her president’s address on Thursday (Thanksgiving) 
evening summarized admirably the forward-looking viewpoint main- 
tained throughout the convention by speakers dealing with specific phases 
of the English problem. That address appears in this Journal. 

A forward look was characteristic of this convention, which, in an 
anniversary year, might have been pardoned for dwelling upon the past. 
The assembled teachers were forcibly reminded of anniversaries when 
Secretary W. Wilbur Hatfield introduced in the opening meeting Patrick 
T. Campbell, superintendent of Boston schools and formerly headmaster 
of the Boston Latin School, which recently commemorated the tercen- 
tenary of its founding, and James B. Conant, youthful president of 
Harvard University, which this year celebrated its tercentenary. Both 
speakers bade the Council a gracious welcome. 

The clear, progressive note was sounded also by Walter Barnes in his 
address on “American Youth and Their Language,” in which he dis- 
missed formal English as a dialect which for most high-school pupils has 
only a limited interest. It was sounded by Ruth Mary Weeks, who made 
the formal presentation of A Correlated Curriculum, one of the most 
important documents sponsored by the Council. It was sounded in 
Founder James F. Hosic’s address, “New Occasions Teach New Duties,” 
calling upon teachers of English to face the challenge of a world in crisis; 
in the panel discussion on peace education and the directors’ resolutions 
on peace and academic freedom; in the serious discussions on the prob- 
lems of radio and the photoplay; in the presentation of the expertly pre- 
pared new reading list for elementary schools, the numerous papers out- 

*Summaries of addresses given at the convention are found in the Round Table 
section. Other addresses will appear in full or in substance as major or Round Table 
articles in succeeding issues of the English Journal. 
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lining programs for the enrichment of pupils’ free reading, and the work 
of the committee on the adequacy of the book supply. 


‘*4 CORRELATED CURRICULUM” 


The year 1935 saw the publication of An Experience Curriculum, of 
which more than twelve thousand copies have been distributed at this 
writing. That document represented the advanced thinking of leading 
teachers of English concerning the trends in the English curriculum of 
today. 

This year another report on the curriculum was presented to the Coun- 
cil. A committee of forty-three members, in addition to twenty-eight 
technical advisers, had been at work for more than four years in the prep- 
aration of a report on English in the integrated, or correlated, curriculum. 
The report describes and weighs impartially rather than advocates vari- 
ous correlation schemes, but there can be little doubt that it will give a 
strong impetus to the correlation movement. Chairman Ruth Mary 
Weeks formally presented the report to the National Council, and A 
Correlated Curriculum was officially added to the growing list of major 
documents published under the auspices of the Council. 

The discussion that followed the presentation of Miss Weeks’s report 
was led by Mark A. Neville, of the John Burroughs School, St. Louis, 
Missouri, who spoke ‘‘for correlation,” and Alton R. Anderson, assistant 
superintendent of schools at Worcester, Massachusetts, who spoke 
“against correlation.” 


THE INTEREST IN THE LEISURE READING OF CHILDREN 


Another publication presented to the National Council at the Boston 
meeting was the new elementary reading list, prepared under the editor- 
ship of Miss Eloise Ramsey. The publication of the new list is timely not 
only because it completes the Council series of reading lists from the ele- 
mentary school through the college but because there is at present a 
nation-wide interest in the development of broad reading interests among 
children. The elementary reading list has been skilfully illustrated and 
decorated in color and is appealingly organized around themes which are 
known to delight children. A notable innovation is the practice of intro- 
ducing each title with a brief narrational annotation instead of following 
each title with the familiar descriptive comment. 

The problem of children’s reading received major attention through- 
out the entire program. The luncheon meeting of the elementary section 
considered the problem of recreational reading in the elementary school. 
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In addition to the presentation of the new reading list, the audience heard 
an address by Doris Patee, of the Macmillan Company, on the publica- 
tion of children’s books; another by Helen S. Williams, of the Williams 
Nursery and Primary School, Detroit, on “Enjoying Books with Chil- 
dren’’; one by John J. Floherty, of New York City, on ‘Making Photo- 
graphic Books”; and a fourth, on ‘Writing Books for Boys and Girls,” 
by Margery Bianco, also of New York City. 

At the meeting on instruction for slow learners, Helen Ingham, of New 
Rochelle, New York, discussed remedial reading, and Carol Hovious 
talked about ‘Teaching High-School Pupils To Read.”’ The newly ap- 
pointed Committee on the Adequacy of the Book Supply discussed for a 
luncheon audience ways in which various localities have solved the prob- 
lem of the book supply. Brief talks providing valuable information on 
this subject were given by George W. Norvell, of the New York State 
Department of Education; Arthur Perry, of Milton Academy, Milton, 
Massachusetts; Edith Thomas, lecturer in library science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; and J. Paul Leonard, of the College of William and 
Mary. 

Even the radio broadcasts reflected the powerful interest in the reading 
problem, for on one program Mr. Max J. Herzberg interviewed President 
Dora V. Smith on the relative merits of the classics and current literature 
in the high-school curriculum. Helen S. Hughes also discussed the “battle 
of the books” in the College Section meeting, and Myrtle Gustafson, 
from faraway Oakland, summarized the evidence on children’s interests 
in reading in the meeting on the research program. In the Senior High 
School Section, Anita Forbes dealt effectively with the ubiquitous prob- 
lem of the cheap magazine as a competitor of worthy literature. 

The National Council demonstrated here again that it is not merely 
sensitive to the trends in modern education but that it is giving effective 
leadership in the solution of pressing problems. 


THE RADIO AND THE PHOTOPLAY 


Further evidence that the Council is facing the vital issues of the day 
appeared in the very popular programs dealing with the teaching of radio 
and photoplay appreciation. An innovation in Council programs, which 
particularly delighted the listeners, was the panel discussion of high- 
school pupils conducted by Mr. Richard B. Lewis, of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, in the conference on standards of motion-picture appreciation. 
Presiding at this conference was Helen Rand Miller, chairman of the 
Council Committee on Standards of Motion-Picture Appreciation. Two 
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students from the Roxbury Memorial High School, Boston, and two from 
the Public Latin School, of Boston, discussed the problem with a sincerity 
and wit that both amazed and amused the audience. This Committee’s 
exhibit in the Ball Room was much discussed in the corridors. 

Again this year the Radio Committee, under the chairmanship of Max 
J. Herzberg, of Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey, sponsored 
a noteworthy broadcast over the facilities of the National Broadcasting 
Company. The program, sent out over an N.B.C. network directly from 
the ballroom of the Statler, consisted of an interview between Miss Vida 
R. Sutton and Mr. Herzberg on “The Microphone and New Methods of 
Speech Teaching” and a playlet on “Poets of the Amen Corner’’ per- 
formed by students from Boston and its vicinity. A large audience of 
convention-goers was in attendance upon both the dress rehearsal and 
the broadcast itself. 

Illuminating addresses on the problem of radio in education had been 
given earlier by Lester Ward Parker, of Rochester, New York, who spoke 
on educational broadcasting abroad; by Carlton Larrabee, who discussed 
the correlation of radio and English; by Cortenay Savage, a radio drama- 
tist formerly with the Columbia Broadcasting Company; and by Franklin 
Dunham, educational director of the National Broadcasting Company, 
who told the story of a radio program from its beginnings to the fan mail. 

An educational force like the radio, which commands the voluntary 
interest of children for more than two hours a day, as recent studies have 
shown, certainly justifies the careful attention which the Nationai Coun- 
cil is giving it through its energetic Radio Committee. 


SOCIAL ISSUES 


New trails were blazed by the Council at its Boston meeting when the 
Board of Directors passed the following resolution presented by Dr. Ed- 
win M. Hopkins, chairman of a committee appointed for this purpose. 
The text of the resolution follows: 

Believing that it is the right and duty of all teachers to present the truth re- 
garding significant social issues, the National Council of Teachers of English 
wishes to impress upon all teachers of English the conviction that, when the 
subject of war occurs in the course of their teaching, they have the serious 
responsibility of explaining realistically to their pupils that war is not a glamor- 
ous and romantic experience, but rather an ugly, cruel, costly, and barbarous 
method of attempting to settle national and international disputes. 


The action perhaps had special significance because at the time it was 
taken President Roosevelt was on his way to Buenos Aires to promote 
the cause of peace in the Western Hemisphere. 
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The International Relations Committee, too, reinforced the social in- 
terest of the convention with its well-attended panel discussion on the 
topic ““The Responsibility of Teachers of English To Fight War.” Led by 
John J. DeBoer, of the Chicago Normal College, in the absence of Miss 
Ida T. Jacobs, chairman of the International Relations Committee, the 
panel carried on a spirited discussion of ways in which literature may be 
taught in the building of anti-war sentiment. Members of the panel in- 
cluded Robert C. Pooley, of the University of Wisconsin; Harold A. 
Anderson, of the University of Chicago High School; Holland D. Roberts, 
of Stanford University; Ida Jewett, of Columbia University; and Rolf 
Kaltenborn, Harvard student and member of the Veterans of Future 
Wars. Questions and comments from the audience indicated a lively 
interest in the problem under discussion. In a message from Miss Jacobs 
the audience was urged to contribute materials to the 1937 Goodwill Day 
Bulletin. (Miss Jacobs will still welcome any teaching materials, includ- 
ing teaching units, selections for study and dramatization, and assembly 
programs, which may be included in the Bulletin. They may be addressed 
to Miss Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa.) 

The social emphasis was present also in the address of Professor James 
F. Hosic, ‘“New Occasions Teach New Duties,” delivered before the Fri- 
day-morning general session. Quoting from a recent article by Walter 
Lippman in the Aélantic Monthly, Dr. Hosic emphasized the peril of dic- 
tatorships when the masses are unable to read intelligently such warnings 
as those expressed by Mr. Lippman. So long as people are able to handle 
the tools of literacy without knowing what to do with them, he argued, 
so long “it can happen here.” “Those who are teachers of English 
merely,” he declared, “cannot meet the demands of the present situa- 
tion.” 

THE ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 

Although the entire convention program, with its reports on the far- 
reaching activities of the Council, was a fitting commemoration of twenty- 
five years of growth, the Friday morning general session was devoted in 
part to the Anniversary ceremonies. Copies of a decorative booklet, con- 
taining photographs of past presidents and an account of the history of 
the Council, the text of which was published in the December English 
Journal, were distributed to the audience. Thirteen of the nineteen sur- 
viving past presidents occupied seats of honor on the platform and were 
individually introduced by President Dora V. Smith. Dr. James F. Hosic, 

chief of the founders of the Council, was honored by the presentation of 
a life-membership and suitably engraved gold membership card. W. Wil- 
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bur Hatfield, for sixteen years secretary-treasurer of the Council, was pre- 
sented with a framed testimonial, expressing gratitude for his service to 
the Council and to the teaching of English. 


THE BANQUET AND THE SATURDAY LUNCHEON 


The two traditional social functions of National Council conventions 
proved this year to be more popular than ever. The multitudes who 
crowded into the ballroom of the Statler for these occasions were said to 
be among the greatest ever to assemble there. And the fine literary qual- 
ity of the programs maintained the high standards achieved in previous 
years. 

Ralph P. Boas, of Wheaton College, and president of the New England 
Association of Teachers of English, was genial and witty as toastmaster 
at the annual banquet on Friday evening. He first presented Rev. 
Phillips E. Osgood, of Emmanuel Episcopal Church, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, who spoke of the important place which the drama occupies in the 
lives of the young people. Education which deals only with abstractions, 
he said, does not touch life, and it is therefore natural that young people 
should seek entertainment through witnessing or participating in drama. 
The teaching of drama is valuable not only because it calls for accomplish- 
ments and action through team play but also because it calls for a genu- 
ine study of character. Since youth must learn to face the great climaxes 
of life, the drama should be used for its emphasis upon the climaxes of 
experience. 

Bonaro Wilkinson Overstreet, wife of Psychologist Harry Overstreet, 
charmed the audience with her delightful reading of verse illustrating the 
diversity of satisfactions which great poetry gives. “I like poetry,” she 
began, “because I take a persistent and childish delight in rhythm.” 
Rhythms and word sounds lend poignancy to experiences which might be 
commonplace without this type of expression. Poetry affords joy, too, 
because of figurative language, by which objects and experiences are 
rescued from their stark particularity. Collecting figures of speech may 
be a fascinating hobby. Moreover, poetry intensifies one’s reactions and 
affords utterance to profound feelings. But perhaps the greatest triumph 
of poetry is its capacity for maintaining vision and hope. Francis Thomp- 
son expressed this thought well: 

You grieve because your heart knows today; 
You smile because your heart knows tomorrow. 


Mrs. Overstreet took her illustrations from the verse of A. E., Robert 
Frost, Ralph Cheyney, Carl Sandburg, Edwin Arlington Robinson, and 
several others. 
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Robert P. Tristram Coffin, of Bowdoin College, latest winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize for poetry, spoke on “My Poems as a Part of My Life.” 
“The thing that life lacks that poetry can supply,” he declared, “‘is design 
or pattern.” Some poems happened to him in a “sudden light of loveli- 
ness,” but more often the light must be sought in the commonplace ex- 
periences of everyday life. Mr. Coffin was most generous in responding 
to the audience’s obvious eagerness for readings of his own poems. “The 
Secret”? and ‘The Crystal Moment” were among the poems from his 
series, ““The Light on the Road to Damascus,” which the poet read in con- 
nection with charming autobiographical anecdotes. ‘“The Lantern in the 
Snow,” “The Spider,” “Winter View” (from the vantage point of a New 
England barn), “Milking Time,” “‘Robin’s Nest,” and “This Is My 
Country” were others in a group which the speaker selected. 

The New England poet was followed by a famous novelist from Old 
England. In a discourse replete with valuable information and good- 
humored commentary upon human beings, Phyllis Bentley told of the 
problems of the novelist in the selection and delineation of his characters. 
Some fictional characters, she pointed out, are so real that they seem to 
have shared our flesh and blood. A successful novelist takes detailed 
notes on his observations of the external details of his characters—obser- 
vations, incidentally, which are much more careful and deliberate than 
the unconscious observations of the average person. Characters are taken 
from life, but the real people furnish only the raw materials from which 
the fictitional characters are woven. Hardy’s Tess was drawn from a 
Wessex milkmaid, but no one meeting the girl in real life would recognize 
Tess, because the milkmaid had been transformed in the crucible of 
Hardy’s imagination. The novelist may take a personal history and sup- 
ply name and face, or he may reverse the process. In any case the author 
collects a vast amount of material that never appears in the novel. Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair contains one of the most skilful introductions of major 
characters that we have in English fiction. There not one but two char- 
acters are introduced simultaneously through a mingling of the devices 
of scene and retrospect. Fictional characterization is a valid portrayal of 
life because it reveals truth about human nature dynamically, in a con- 
vincing pattern. Only the great novelist is able to create great types who 
are also individuals in their own right. 


The program at the Saturday luncheon helped to make the 1936 meet- 
ing of the National Council a literary event of importance. Dr. Dora V. 
Smith, presiding at this meeting, presented first Padraic Colum, who 
talked of the relations between poetry and the modern world. Mr. Colum 
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began by asserting that the poet does not try to explain the universe to 
us, but he does try, with the aid of rhythmical language, to make us one 
with the universe. The poet speaks not only to our “external’’ intelli- 
gence but to the depths of our consciousness. Poetry is more important 
than the modern world realizes, for it is the business of the artist to make 
people more human, and it is particularly the business of the poet, who 
works in the most accessible of the arts. Yet poetry is not produced to 
convey ethical teachings or to embody a national tradition; it is created 
for its own sake. Contrary to a widespread belief, poetry was a spoken 
art long before it was written. The poets are descendants of sorcerers or 
magicians, who recited their primitive verse. Mr. Colum read many of 
his favorite poems, among them “‘An Old Woman of the Road,” “The 
Honey Seller” (from Reminiscences), “The Condors Flying,” ‘““The Con- 
dors in Captivity,” and “The Cradle Song.” 

Another New England poet, the late Edwin Arlington Robinson, was 
honored on this Boston convention program when Rollo Walter Brown 
gave reminiscences of the period when Robinson and he occupied cottages 
in the McDowell artists’ colony. Mr. Brown’s vivid word-painting was 
illuminating in its portrayal of the mind and character of the writer he 
knew so well. Robinson was a figure without being a ‘“‘character’’—he 
dominated the scene without wishing to do so. Usually mild-mannered 
and sympathetic, he had his pet annoyances, chief among them the 
whippoorwills and the persistent inquirers who demanded to know what 
he meant by this or that line in his poetry. Robinson was a great admirer 
of Frost, who in turn saw in Robinson a man “who knew the art of 
poetry.”’ He was cautious, given to a wry kind of humor, seemingly aloof, 
possessed of strong convictions. But his most impressive quality was a 
cool elevation of spirit. 

The concluding number of this unusual program was an exposition of 
the techniques of teaching choral-speaking, with a demonstration pro- 
gram by the Wellesley verse-speaking choir. Miss Cécile de Banke, of 
Wellesley College, first presented her views as to the values and functions 
of choral-speaking, and then directed her choir in a series of selections 
which included Bible narratives of the nativity and Christmas carols of 
all ages. The program had been arranged for holiday presentation in the 
Wellesley College chapel. The choir achieved a splendid harmony with- 
out suppressing the rich distinctiveness of the individual voices. 


THE BUSINESS MEETINGS 


Some idea of the range of Council activities may be secured from a 
survey of the topics upon the agenda of the Board of Directors’ meetings 
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for this year. There were reports from the following committees: Execu- 
tive, Adequacy of the Book Supply, Departmental Organization, English 
in the Small High School, English for Low-Mentality Groups, Interna- 
tional Relations, Poets’ Recordings, Preparation of Teachers, Publica- 
tions and Public Relations, Radio, Recreational Reading, Regional 
Conferences, Relationship of Speech to English, Resolutions on War, 
Revision of An Experience Curriculum, Small Libraries, Standards for 
Motion Pictures, and Research. 

It was recognized that since the publication of The Teaching of College 
English the National Council had not been active in the college field. It 
was therefore decided to appoint a permanent committee for the study of 
college problems and the formulation of a program of activity in the field 
of college English. Very similar action was taken concerning elementary- 
school English. 

Officers elected for the new year were: president, Holland D. Roberts, 
of Stanford University; first vice-president, Marquis E. Shattuck, director 
of language education, Detroit; second vice-president, Mabel Goddard, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis; secretary-treasurer, W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Chicago Normal College. 

The Executive Committee decided to accept the invitation of Buffalo 
to hold the 1937 convention in that city. 

At the Saturday luncheon meeting resolutions were adopted to express 
the thanks of the Council to Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Samuel Thurber, of Newton High School, honorary chair- 
man and chairman, respectively, of the local committee, and to the 
numerous subcommittees, for the efficient manner in which they had 
performed the difficult work of managing the convention. It was gen- 
erally agreed that the administration of convention arrangements had 
been of a high order. 
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SUMMARIES OF CONVENTION ADDRESSES: 
AMERICAN YOUTH AND THEIR PROBLEMS? 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 
President, Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania 


Among the problems confronting the youth one of the most important is 
that of the home influences thrown about the child during the first years of 
his life. An increasing proportion of the children who come to the doors of our 
schools at the age of five are nervous, sophisticated, cynical, because of the type 
of environment with which the parents have surrounded them. Lack of serenity 
in the home, poor disciplinary methods, bad taste in physical surroundings, and 
other factors contribute to the difficulty of the task which the school faces. 

Many of the deficiencies which may be observed in young people are due to 
physical disabilities, which are often increased rather than corrected during 
school years. One leading health authority recently declared that “the majority 
of children now in school are suffering from recognizable physical defects— 
defective vision, hearing, teeth, nose, throat, lungs, posture, and nutrition.’”’ In 
spite of this tremendous problem most of the school funds are usually expended 
upon interscholastic athletics participated in by a very small minority of the 
students. 

Emotional instability also plays a large part in the development of the youth. 
Our school system has overemphasized the transmission of knowledge and 
underemphasized the education of the emotions. We have left the development 
of the emotional life to commercialized amusements, which depend upon the 
excitation of the emotions for revenue, and upon the publishers of crime and 
sex magazines, who cater to the lowest in human nature. And the modern 
psychology of speed that has been adopted by most of our people has not helped 
matters. The passion for speed, which results in so many tragic deaths each 
year, distracts people from the calm reflection which is necessary to think great 
problems through. 


* Other convention papers will appear as major articles or Round Table contribu- 
tions in succeeding issues of the English Journal. 


? The substance of this address was given also over a national hookup of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System on Friday afternoon through arrangement with the Public 
Relations Committee. 
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Bigness as well as speed has captivated youth. There was a time in our 
history when men were content to do the simple tasks of life with a dignity 
and a skill which glorified them. Young people today seek after the spectacular 
accomplishments and fail to understand that the so-called abundant life comes 
only through the courageous completion of essential tasks no matter how 
humble. 

Most of the problems of youth can be solved if we emphasize the education 
of the emotions through beauty and through service and if we cultivate the 
love of books and good reading among our youth. Such a program requires the 
leadership of real teachers who themselves truly love and appreciate the best 
that literature offers. 


THE QUARREL BETWEEN THE ANCIENTS AND MODERNS TODAY 


HELEN SARD HUGHES 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Literary studies in the college curriculum have yielded ground to the natural 
and social sciences, but such subjects as physics and astronomy have shared 
with the romance of mystery and the lure of adventuring into seas unknown, 
which was formerly thought to be the domain of the teacher of English. The 
professor of English literature, therefore, sometimes entertains doubt as to the 
worth-whileness of his calling. 

These doubts are only temporary, however, for his conviction that the 
satisfactions of mind and spirit yielded by literary studies and bookish enthusi- 
asm excel all others soon returns. President Hutchins, for example, believes 
that the great books of the past should form the basis of a general education. 
Professor Whitehead says that, although a new epoch is opening in the world 
and old scales of relative quantitative importance have been inverted, the basic 
motives for human action remain, and, beneath all the excitement of novelty, 
we find the old facts of human nature clothed in a novelty of detail. Other 
books, too, suggest that we are swinging away from that veneration for scientific 
data per se, which recently dominated the graduate schools and even the ele- 
mentary classrooms. We are conscious that the youth of this age needs intro- 
duction to ideas which transcend his own immediate experience. 

Contact with a great book or a great poem may produce at least three differ- 
ent sorts of reactions: a glowing mood in which the reader’s sense of the signifi- 
cance of a moment of experience is suddenly enhanced by the magical contagion 
of the poet’s perception and its expression; the realization of the significance of 
a literary work, which comes with understanding of the historic time and place 
in which it originated and which, in a measure, it records; and, finally, the inter- 
est of universal truths about man and nature, applicable to any day or to par- 
ticular circumstances of life. For these ends President Hutchins would have 
college students read the classics—books that are contemporary in every age. 
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With the passing of the ancient languages from the curriculum and the 
astonishing emphasis upon economics, foreign relations, and politics, should we 
surrender sadly to modernistic logic, granting that Homer, Aristotle, Shake- 
speare, and the rest are out of date? It is true that literary history abounds in 
striking instances of the fallacy of contemporary taste and that books immensely 
popular today are dropped in a few years. Yet, contemporary writing must 
find a place in the modern curriculum. Among the many books and authors 
there are a few at least whom later ages will revere, though these may not be 
the objects of our current enthusiasms. The art of literature should be regarded 
as a continuing activity, and that of recent years should not be isolated as 
something different and apart. Let us work out a thoughtful integration of old 
and new which shall do something to develop a sense of intellectual continuity 
and perspective, as well as a capacity to recognize and enjoy beauty in a variety 
of habiliments. 


INTEREST FAcTorRS BASIC TO CURRICULUM-MAKING IN ENGLISH 


MYRTLE GUSTAFSON 
Claremont Junior High School, Oakland, California 


Perhaps the most significant study of children’s interest in English was that 
made by Dr. J. F. Hosic and his committee in the Reorganization Report. Dr. 
Thomas Gosling’s investigation in 1927 summarized the available research 
studies and expert opinion in this field up to that time. Valerie Watrous re- 
ported in 1931 her survey of the Los Angeles junior high schools as a basis for 
suggestions for “A New English Course of Study.’’ Other investigations were 
made by Carr; by Huber, Bruner, and Curry; by Webster and Smith; by Jor- 
dan; by Williams; and, more recently, by Center and Persons and by Witty 
and Kopel in the September English Journal. In Oakland, California, an 
English curriculum organized in terms of pupil interests was prepared about 
two years ago. Committees called ‘‘subject-matter councils’’ were appointed 
to evaluate existing courses of study in the light of the principles established 
by the central curriculum committee and to make necessary recommendations 
to the course of study committees. The subject-matter council in English 
decided to make an outline of basic interests and needs of children at various 
age levels and to suggest activities which would satisfy these interests. Efforts 
were made to co-ordinate the work of the elementary and secondary schools. 

In the completed curriculum stress was laid upon the idea that language is 
for use and that it provides each pupil with a whole kit of tools to be used con- 
stantly, freely, and courageously in creating serviceable bridges for communica- 
tion between persons. Each subcommittee selected basic interests common to 
children of that particular age group. The interests selected for the junior high 
school group are as follows: (1) reading widely for pleasure; (2) listening to an 
absorbing story, poem, or drama well read; (3) attending and discussing motion- 
picture performances; (4) listening to radio programs; (5) assembling organized 
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collections; (6) creating things which are satisfying to the individual; (7) enter- 
ing into social and group activities; (8) experiencing adventure and excitement; 
(9) learning about achievements of people; (10) exploring the out of doors and 
enjoying the beauties of nature; and (11) discovering themselves and building 
personalities. 

We have now passed the stage of the limited concept of the curriculum and 
are embarked upon a new and enriched program of curriculum development 
based upon wide experiences, deep interests, and vital needs. 


THE CORRELATION OF RADIO AND ENGLISH 


CARLTON H. LARRABEE 
Stamford High School, Stamford, Connecticut 


Teachers of English are concerned with the radio because the pupils spend 
so much time outside of school listening to it. In my own survey of fifteen 
hundred pupils I found that high-school children average over three hours a 
day with the radio. Obviously, the school needs to take account of so impor- 
tant a factor in the life of the children. According to a Doctor’s dissertation 
recently submitted at the University of Michigan by Dr. Paul T. Rankin, 
listening represents a communication experience used to the extent of 45 per 
cent in life and 8 per cent in school; talking, 30 per cent in life and 10 per cent 
in school; reading, 16 per cent in life and 52 per cent in school; writing, 9 per 
cent in life and 30 per cent in school. 

Among the ways in which radio and English may be correlated are the fol- 
lowing: (1) Writing criticisms of all types of radio presentations, (2) Writing 
original material for radio presentation, (3) Adapting material, (4) Writing 
letters to radio stations and performers, (5) Writing themes motivated by and 
centered around radio, (6) Practicing oral composition and improving speech 
habits by using a loudspeaker system when actual broadcasting is impossible, 
(7) Drilling in grammar and pronunciation through critical listening, (8) Prac- 
ticing habits of thoughtful listening, (9) Building vocabulary by adding words 
heard over the radio, and (10) Reading about radio in periodicals and books. 


GETTING FUNDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


A. B. PERRY 
Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts 


The income from donations of private individuals interested in our school has 
been supplemented by small gifts of books in memory of alumni, and the sug- 
gestion that a memorial gift should take that form has often come from the 
school. There are also a good many volumes contributed by the faculty and 
by members of the student body. Furthermore, though the result is not a per- 
manent donation to the school, the book clubs in our seventh and eighth grades 
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provide an adequate and usually well-chosen book supply in the English rooms 
of these grades. A pupil brings a book that pleases him, and, by a simple 
system of rotation arranged by the teacher or the class chairman, exchanges his 
volume for another brought by a classmate. A Forsytian sense of property al- 
most guarantees that the book loaned will be returned to its owner. In certain 
English city schools, even where the children are completely underprivileged, 
donations of a penny per week per child have resulted in the rapid accumula- 
tion of a most satisfactory library. 

The Secondary Education Board is an organization with a membership of 
one hundred and forty independent schools, totaling a student and faculty 
membership of thirty thousand people, from Miami to California. In 1932 
committees from this membership produced after long effort a Report of a Study 
of the Secondary Curriculum, to which standard reading lists in many fields of 
study were appended. To these committees and to the member schools it was 
later apparent, however, that standard or “classical’’ books were not those 
chiefly needed since most English departments supplied their own working lists. 
It was equally apparent that carefully edited lists of current books might serve 
a distinct need. For five years, therefore, the book-list committees of the Sec- 
ondary Education Board have been issuing Senior and Junior book lists, the 
former for use in Grades [IX—XII, the latter in Grades I1I-VIII. The Senior 
list, of course, reviews current books written for adults since students at the 
higher levels read adult literature. The lists do not cover textbooks or reprints 
of classics in school editions. They are distributed throughout the Board’s 
membership to school heads, department heads, teachers, pupils, and parents. 
Published annually, they give a full description and a short review of each book. 
As far as is known, the lists are the only ones published in which the reviews 
are written for the pupils themselves. Still another feature is the cumulative 
addition to the Junior list in which books found to be popular with pupils in 
actual practice are noted. Studies are under way which may help to develop 
this cumulative feature in the Senior list and determine the degree of pupil 
interest. Of the publishers’ interest there is no doubt since forty-five publishing 
houses are sending the book-list committee review copies of books. 

Coming as I do from a member school, I hesitate to lay myself open to 
charges of proselyting or outright commercialism, and I am not, as far as I 
know, working on a percentage basis. At the risk, however, of receiving a check 
for my services from the Secondary Education Board, I am leaving copies of 
former and current book lists with the Chairman. Requests for further infor- 
mation or copies may be addressed to the secretary of the Secondary Education 
Board, Milton, Massachusetts, or to the chairman of the book-list committee, 
Mr. H. L. Reinke, Indian Mountain School, Lakeville, Connecticut. If you are 
interested in the work of his committee and show it, he may feel that I came 
here not to praise him but to bury him, but both he and I will gladly run that 
risk. 
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CHILDREN’S FUND OF MICHIGAN LOAN COLLECTION OF BOOKS 
FOR Boys AND GIRLS 


EDITH THOMAS 
Lecturer in Library Science, University of Michigan 


The Children’s Fund of Michigan was established by Senator James Couzens 
in 1929 and, with the co-operation of the Michigan Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, has sponsored a project since known as the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan Loan Collection of Books for Boys and Girls. During the year 1929 
the Fund appropriated $3,000 for the purchase of twenty-six sets of books, 
comprising fifty-six titles in beautiful editions of classics and new books of classic 
grade, which were requested by local parent-teacher associations in Michigan 
towns and communities of 2,000 or less. Larger appropriations followed in 
succeeding years. 

The major costs in the operation of the project, in addition to the expendi- 
ture for books, are the purchase of wood-fiber pulp cartons for carrying them 
and the prepayment of express charges in shipping the sets out. Transportation 
costs have been reduced to a minimum by effecting a schedule for a given set 
from one community to another near by, so that they are carried from place to 
place usually by private transportation without cost. Through the co-operation 
of the University of Michigan Library Extension Service, the work of selecting, 
organizing, and scheduling the books, as well as the compilation of lists is done 
without remuneration from the Children’s Fund. 

In addition to the placing of these books in communities where the children 
have an opportunity to read them, special demonstration exhibits are given, 
upon request, for state and local meetings of an educational or semieducational 
nature, accompanied by talks on the subject, “Books That Every Child Should 
Know,”’ made possible through the co-operation of the University Extension 
Division. Each year the loan collection lists books centering around the current 
book-week themes. In 1932 the Fund compiled the “Child’s Own Bookshelf,”’ 
including more than three hundred titles in the best editions, covering a child’s 
reading interest from the nursery to high school. The current list is called 
“Growing Up with Books,” selected from notable publications for boys and 
girls for 1934, 1935, and 1936. 

The response to the work of the Fund is most gratifying. Over and over 
again we have had letters begging us to let the books remain longer than the 
alloted period. Mothers have written to say that they seized the opportunity 
to read with their children books such as they had never had a chance to know 
before. One brave and generous woman wrote that if we could get some books 
to her before the heavy snow fell she would be grateful but she must be given 
permission to keep them until spring, as there would be no way of getting either 
in or out after the winter set in. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION ON PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


HELEN RAND MILLER, CHAIRMAN 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 


REMARKS OF PANEL LEADER RICHARD B. LEWIS 
Glendale Junior College, Glendale, California 


The evaluation of current moving pictures offers many opportunities to the 
teacher of English composition and literature. In this activity the student 
voluntarily masters the techniques of communication, develops his powers of 
discrimination, and contributes to the steady improvement of the one poten- 
tially cultural art that belongs to the masses of the people. 

There are numerous techniques for motivating children’s interest in the 
analysis of photoplays. A one-reel “‘trailer’’ designed to introduce children to a 
new commercial film has recently been released for school use. Other techniques 
include the display of mounted “‘stills’’ showing the historical and literary back- 
grounds and the preparation for a particular film and the many kinds of sup- 
plementary printed materials provided for school use. Sixteen and eight milli- 
meter film is opening the way to lower costs for the use of moving pictures 
within the school. It is possible that the federal government may soon make 
it possible for schools to purchase projection equipment for sound and silent 
films on a time-payment basis, so that even small schools may own machines. 
With the increase in the number of machines throughout the country, suitable 
films for classroom use will become more numerous. 

Each school system will build its own film library; each school will present 
a stock of films available for immediate use in the exposition of ideas and proc- 
esses and for the “sensitization of pupils to important social problems.’’ Fine 
work in this field has already been done by Wisconsin and California. 

Schools will begin to produce their own motion pictures. The Park School 
in Baltimore, for example, has already produced a six-reel film on the Wauwa- 
tosa Indians. In Cleveland one complete commencement exercise was the pre- 
sentation of a film made by students that recapitulated the achievements of 
the graduating class. 


How Morton-PicturRE APPRECIATION SHOULD BE USED 
IN H1GH-SCHOOL CLASSES 


HELEN F. MILLER 
Student in the Roxbury Memorial High School for Girls 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 
The schools should utilize all the best and modern devices that are available. 
Among these devices motion pictures are most valuable because of their uni- 


versal appeal. 
Motion pictures are an important aid in dramatization of historical events. 
They aid the cultivation of literary taste. Motion pictures help us a great deal 
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in the study of such important problems as unemployment—the menace to 
modern democracy—and the place of the machine in modern life. Pictures on 
these subjects followed by unbiased class discussions will help to prepare us for 
life and for membership in a democratic society. 

In one town in New York pupils are dismissed during school hours to attend 
the performance of certain character-building films. In other places the schools 
themselves are using motion pictures to promote safety. Classes in motion- 
picture appreciation provide opportunity not only for the study of the merits 
of current films but often give practice in composition, club organization, and 
parliamentary procedure. The best place to study motion pictures is in clubs 
and other extra-curricular groups. 


Wuy SHOULD WE Stupy MovING PICTURES IN HIGH-SCHOOL CLASSES? 


JANE ST. MARTIN 
Student in the Roxbury Memorial High School for Girls 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 


Since a great number of young people attend the movies each week and are 
influenced by them, organized discussions on motion pictures are necessary if 
the teacher is to correct any bad influence which the improper selection of pic- 
tures has on pupils and to encourage good influences that have emanated from 
the pictures. Since we study subject matter used in motion pictures in English 
classes, it is quite natural that attention should shift from printed matter to 
the motion picture. Examples of such materials are found in Shakespeare’s 
plays, in The Little Minister, Alice Adams, and Little Women. 

Girls of high-school age are just becoming “‘clothes conscious’’ and adopt 
many of the styles affected by the leading actresses. The department stores take 
advantage of this by featuring hats resembling those worn by Ginger Rogers 
and gowns copied from Claudette Colbert’s latest picture. Many of these 
garments are not meant for high-school pupils, and if screen fashions could be 
discussed in connection with sewing classes, many serious mistakes could be 
avoided. 

Motion pictures mold the attitude of young people on such specific matters 
as success, romantic love, and the people of other races and nationalities. 

It is surprising that more high schools have not taken steps before this to 
give us some training in the evaluation of motion pictures. 


Wuat Do WE Stupy Asout Motion PIcTuRES? 


FRANCIS S. NOLAN 
Student in the Public Latin School 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Among the topics that may be studied in a course on photoplay appreciation 
are the authorship of the play, the staging of the play, the distribution and 
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exhibition of the film, the booking of the film, and the promotion of the film. 
We may study, too, the effect of different types of pictures and the attitudes 
and behavior of the people who see them. Motion-picture appreciation classes 
can help us to distinguish between the better and the poorer films and thus 
contribute to the setting of standards. At the present time the exhibitors of 
the pictures determine those standards. 

Any industry which produces two billion linear feet of film a year and which 
attracts eighty-five million people a week is important enough to merit the 
attention of high schools. 


How SHOULD WE Apply OuR KNOWLEDGE OF MOTION PICTURES? 


ROBERT E. MacMASTER 
Student in the Public Latin School 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Recent studies indicate that motion pictures influence the thinking and 
behavior of children in relation to international relations, race relations, war, 
and domestic habits. G. Ward Price, director of Associated Newspapers, Lim- 
ited, declares that “‘the modern sound film is certainly one of the most powerful 
instructional influences existing in the world today.” 

The student has a right to expect from the school a training that will insure 
his buying only the best which his money can provide and that which will 
assist him to develop a critical judgment. 

Indispensable in the study of motion pictures are Edgar Dale’s How To 
Appreciate Motion Pictures and Sarah MacLean Mullen’s How To Judge Motion 
Pictures. Classes, groups, clubs, and committees can undertake further study 
of photoplays in their relation to society. It is possible, too, to study photoplays 
from the strictly mechanical, technical point of view, with particular attention 
io photographing, lighting, designing, trick effects, and cutting and other 
editing. 

The analysis of critical appraisals of photoplays published in such magazines 
as Liberty, Esquire, and Time and in the daily papers and the writing of criti- 
cisms after establishing standards are further helpful means of approaching the 
motion picture. Special presentations of films within the school with owned or 
borrowed equipment should be a valuable part of the program. Opportunities 
should not be overlooked to correlate motion pictures with history, geography, 
or the literary classics currently studied in class. 

The study of motion pictures should be very effective in raising photoplay 
standards. Young people trained in the manner described will demand reliable 
advertising, salesmanship, and other methods of distribution. They would, on 
the other hand, actively support the authors, directors, designers, technicians, 
and actors who give evidence of improved standards. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE FOREIGN ENVIRONMENT 


MARY C. MELLYN 
Assistant Superintendent, Boston Public Schools 


“Understanding the foreign environment’’ comes from the real desire within 
the teacher’s heart to be at one with these people from foreign backgrounds. 
It means respect for the individual and appreciation of the contribution of 
these races and faiths to our own educational inheritance; it means changing 
techniques so that we may show the way to successful accomplishment. 

Put yourself in the place of these pupils of yours—think of yourself trying 
to do your homework in the midst of conflicts occasioned by the differing ideals 
of two generations—and be patient with the pupils, with their failure and their 
difficulties. 

Remember that they should be met with unfailing courtesy; the teacher is 
the first educated American whom many of them meet, and they look to her to 
interpret America to them. Help them to use every ability that is theirs and 
help them by your faith in them to reach their highest levels. 

They come to you with a rich heritage—an inheritance of literature and 
music and art, a heritage of brave men, a heritage of fine living from the fathers 
and mothers who sacrificed much that these pupils might have greater opportu- 
nities than they have known. Do you know anything of this background -of 
historic culture? Do you know the great men and women of these races? Find 
in this background things of value, let them be the basis of your history, geogra- 
phy, composition work, until the new generation finds much in the old to respect 
and value. 

To help these children to arrive is to understand that there must be changes 
in school organization, in curriculum, in techniques. Make a place for more 
English in the program. Teach these pupils skills: reading, study, and library 
skills. Teach them how to find leading facts in their home lessons, how to out- 
line, how to study to remember. Give them previews of their homework, so 
that they know how to attack it, and remember always—they come here as 
came the Pilgrims of old “to worship in the way of their fathers, to look up in 
hope, and to set the feet of their children in the path of happy living.’ 


CARING FOR THE STUDENT OF SPECIAL INTEREST AND ABILITY 


HERBERT W. SMITH 
Fieldston School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A great variety of activities, including courses in journalism, in drama, in 
writing short stories, in poetry, in criticism, in the contemporary novel, in con- 
temporary essays, in argumentation, and in other subjects are offered at the 
Fieldston School to meet the special needs of superior students. One of these 
activities, the course in world-literature, became increasingly popular with the 
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members of the Senior class, so that finally membership has been limited to 
Seniors who can show special qualifications. This course is so extensive in its 
demands on student time that it replaces entirely the usual Senior English 
course. It is now called the English seminar, and its membership is limited to 
from fifteen to eighteen students, who, by passing in their Junior year a com- 
prehensive examination in English, show that they can dispense with the day- 
by-day routine of the regular Senior English. Among the world-classics which 
are studied in the thirty meetings of the course are the //iad, the History of 
Herodotus, Prometheus Bound, Oedipus Rex, Electra, the Old Testament, the 
New Testament, Nibelungenlied, Bacon’s New Atlantis, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
and Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

The large number of mature responses by the students indicates that the 
usual objections to such a course as this are invalid. They indicate that students 
have gained perspective and a power of concentrated thought which reflects 
favorably upon the classics which they have studied. 


Secretary's notes on discussion following Dr. Smith’s talk, submitted by Anna F. 

Broderick: 

REPRESENTATIVE OF KENT PLACE SCHOOL, SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY: How did 
the girl of 93 I.Q. learn the words and technique shown in her work? 

Dr. Smit: She learned this technique by contact with the class and by 
intuition. She was repeatedly tested, so there is no question about the validity 
of the I.Q. A close study of her paper would show mediocrity of vocabulary in 
many places, inaccuracies of run-on sentences, and the like. She seemed to work 
by intuition and did not have a mastery of the tools. 

EpNA HARTNER, BRADFORD, ENGLAND: Do you ever have pupils read the 
classics in original Latin and Greek? If you do, is their approach to the classics 
superior to the others? 

Dr. SmitH: Some read the classics in the original but not until they have 
studied them in English. Then they read them in Latin usually, not in Greek. 
In the English course Homer is studied in the early part of the course and is 
not taken up until late in the Greek course. 

Miss ANNA DUNN, FITCHBURG HIGH SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS: 
Is the high school taking over the work of the college in introducing and study- 
ing the classics? 

Dr. SmitH: The work we do at Fieldston is not meant to anticipate college, 
but I believe college should be anticipated. The “‘sight-seeing bus’’ in literature 
is a dreadful thing, but children should not remain provincial; they should be 
shown something ahead. 

Miss CoHEN: A very small number of city pupils go on to college. Some 
idea of literature and life must be given to those pupils who do not have this 
opportunity. Since so few go on to college, the high school must give enrich- 
ment. In the case of those who do attend college, the universities report that 
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the best preparation for graduate work is the training in the classics in high 
school. More Greek and Latin—more of a European background—is needed. 

Miss CHURCHYARD: I believe there is a psychological age at which the 
different classics will be enjoyed. It is up to us to find that age. Any classic 
may be taught to any child by a teacher who believes in that classic. This is a 
must necessary element in teaching any classic—this and adequate time for 
presentation. They must not be studied in too hurried a fashion. 


To DEVELOP TASTE, AND A SENSE OF BEAUTY, THROUGH 
THE ENGLISH CLASS 


PHYLLIS ROBBINS 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Something is wrong with modern life. The disrespect of this machine-made, 
restless world is sweeping away contentment, good manners, taste. On all sides 
young people are assailed by cheap amusements—cheap jazz dins into their 
ears; cheap billboards face them at every corner; cheap reading matter is on 
every newsstand; and with the family car parked at the door, there is much 
room for mischief in the leisure time of youth. 

In France the problem of teaching appreciation of leisure-time activities is 
met by what is called explication de textes. A reproduction of some work of art 
is studied intensively and analyzed for all it can tell of its maker and his times 

of the conventions and handicaps under which he worked, of his methods, his 
muterials, his inspiration, his purpose. Information the object cannot disclose is 
supplied by the teacher or discovered by the pupil’s-own researches. Real taste 
is not looked for until the pupil has grown up, but with this training behind 
him he is supposed to be capable of aesthetic emotion or, at least, of intelligent 
appreciation of art. 

To equip a pupil to enjoy his leisure should be a pleasant process, which 
should begin by familiarizing him with the outdoor world—with the history of 
gardens and their makers, with plant and animal lore and its many fascinating 
offshoots. All this instruction should lead to the fostering of a true feeling of 
love for nature and the acquiring of a background that will make it possible to 
enter into the artist’s frame of mind and in that way to follow him in his dis- 
covery of beauty. 


REMEDIAL READING FOR SLOW-LEARNING GROUPS 


HELEN INGHAM 
Isaac Young Junior High School, New Rochelle, New York 


The plan of remedial-reading instruction given at the Isaac Young Junior 
High School, New Rochelle, New York, is to arrange the programs of three 
teachers of English so that a remedial reading class may be conducted by one 
of them at every period of the day. The seventh grades are grouped according 
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to their reading ability, while eighth- and ninth-grade students are classified 
in homogeneous groups so far as the class work is concerned but not in their 
home rooms. Students who receive remedial assistance are programmed defi- 
nitely for this course. Some programs provide for remedial assistance every day, 
some two or three times a week. The remedial-reading teachers are allowed 
much latitude in methods of instruction, but the work is unified by the three 
teachers functioning as a committee. The students are encouraged to keep 
individual graphs of their reading progress. 

The unit lessons are organized around carefully selected reading themes. 
One unit, for example, that led to reading biography was made from a news 
paper article about a boy-hero who saved his companions and himself in a 
school bus during a blizzard. Unit lessons are supplemented with extra copies of 
office and library notices, fire drill and traffic rules, P.-T.A. announcements and, 
at the present time, the community chest and safety materials distributed 
through the schools by community organizations. The slow learners record the 
books they have read on bright colored, individual reading cards. 

The work of the slow-learning pupils is, so far as possible, correlated by the 
various instructors, particularly the work in English and social studies. The 
process of integration is gradual, however, since it is felt that a forced program 
is worse than none. 

Recently an experiment was conducted comparing the three types of instruc- 
tion being carried on. Group I had reading five days a week and was given work 
from published drill books. Group II also had reading five days a week, but 
their remedial work was based on visual-instruction material. Group II had 
reading two days a week with no drill work from the exercise book but used the 
general-science textbook exclusively for reading instruction. The check-up test 
showed that all three groups made considerably better than normal progress in 
reading. 

Many of the remedial cases did voluntary reading during the summer time. 
In some cases the extensive reading carried on during the summer resulted in 
measureable gain on the standardized reading test. At the close of seven years 
we have found that a remedial-reading program can be organized without up- 
setting the school, that it is necessary to have the support of the school adminis- 
trators, and that the expense of such a program amounts to practically the cost 
of one teacher. 

TEACHING HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS TO READ 
CAROL HOVIOUS 
San Benito County High School and Junior College 
Hollister, California 


Miss Hovious discussed the general teaching pattern for each of the skills 
involved in learning to read. The procedure involved: (1) Motivation—the pres- 
entation of immediate and practical reasons for learning a given skill. (2) Ob- 
jective exercises, such as answering a question supplied by the teacher. These 
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objective exercises are not an end in themselves; they are merely an intermediate 
learning device for the pupil. (3) Non-objective exercises, requiring the pupil 
to find items to be comprehended and to express them for himself. (4) Review 
to prevent the pupil from foregetting the skill he has learned. Once a skill has 
been introduced, it should recur constantly through successive exercises. (5) 
Synthesis to help the pupil use all or several of his skills at one time. (6) Trans 
fer exercises to help the pupil in using what he has learned, whether in oral read- 
ing, silent study, pleasure reading, oral or written composition. (7) Progress 
testing to enable the pupil to see his improvement both in speed and com- 
prehension. 


Wuat Can WE DOIN ENGLISH FOR THE SLOW-LEARNING PUPIL? 


A. S. HANCOCK 
Central High School, Trenton, New Jersey 


Our knowledge about the curriculum for the slow-learning pupil is still ver) 
largely limited to a number of convictions based upon experience rather than 
upon specific conclusions. Among these convictions are the following: (1) There 
is little sense in trying to teach these slow-learning pupils the nicer aspects of 
written composition. (2) Our work in speech for slow pupils should be confined 
largely to conversation and discussion, with emphasis upon such qualities as 
pleasantness, courtesy, and the “decencies”’ of speech. (3) We should stop try- 
ing to teach these pupils the principles of grammar because we will not succeed 
anyway. (4) We should try to interest the slow learner in extensive reading for 
pleasure. Significant permanent gain in reading cannot be achieved by the 
device pad or by intensive drill exercises that are in common use. (5) Someone 
in the high school should train these pupils to listen more appreciatively, more 
intelligently, more critically. (6) It is not the work of the English teacher to 
train these slow-learning pupils to read every type of reading material. The 
subject-matter teachers should aid in their fields. (7) If we, the secondary- 
school teachers of America, want to turn over to a democratic country a body 
of graduates who can read, we need to give attention to the problem of reducing 
the number of slow-learning people who are born into our society. 

Among the references on this subject which seem to be most valuable are: 
Miss Coryell’s article in the April, 1934, English Journal; Essential Principles 
of Teaching Reading and Literature, by S. A. Leonard; Silent Reading, by 
O’Brien; mprovement of Reading, by Gates; the recent book on remedial read 
ing by McCallister; and the article by Professors Witty and Kopel in the 
September English Journal. 

The committee which the speaker represents will be glad to receive accounts 
of any other work done in English for slow pupils, particularly reports on experi- 
ments concerning which no articles have been published. The information 
should be sent to the writer in care of the Central High School, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION AT THE LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Members: Harold A. Anderson, Ida Jewett, Robert C. Pooley, Rolf 
Kaltenborn, Holland D. Roberts, John J. DeBoer (Chairman). 
Sixty-three present 

Mr. DeBoer asked whether it is a responsibility of teachers of English to 
fight war. 

Mr. Kaltenborn believed it was necessary to counteract the barrage of false 
propaganda on the war issue which assailed the pupils daily in papers and 
magazines. 

Mr. Anderson believed that we should make the young people intelligent 
about the causes of war. It is the function of social studies teachers to cause 
the pupils to understand the causes and the function of English teachers to 
make pupils hate war emotionally. 

Mr. DeBoer raised the question whether the teacher of English could escape 
teaching about war and peace. 

Mr. Anderson described a unit on international relations which is a part of 
the English curriculum at the University of Chicago High School. He said that 
most literature glorifies war because the authors had never seen war at first 
hand. To Mr. Roberts’ question as to the attitude of pupils when they finish 
such a unit, Mr. Anderson replied that they usually exhibit strong feeling 
against war. 

Mr. Pooley felt that such a unit leaves the impression that literature consists 
of pellets of propaganda and that as guardians of the Great Tradition we must 
faithfully present the original sentiments dominant in the literature. 

Mr. Roberts wanted to know how the poem, ‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,’ or any similar poem, should be taught. Mr. Kaltenborn said that 
when he first encountered that poem he was pleased but now wishes that the 
teacher had informed him that it was inferior poetry. Mr. Pooley suggested 
that the poem should be presented for what it is—a piece of glorification of war 
and to relate that spirit of heroic action to more worthy causes. 

When Mr. Anderson quoted from famous writers of other days to show that 
literature had glorified war, Mr. Kaltenborn observed that the quotations might 
have come from a newspaper in Boston or in modern Germany. He added that 
the organization of which he was a member—the Veterans of Future Wars—had 
accomplished its mission but that other organizations of college students were 
continuing the fight. College students are tired of bunk and are determined 
that the militaristic world they have inherited shall be changed. 

Mr. Pooley observed that we should avoid propaganda if possible and en 
courage the open mind. Miss Jewett held that teachers cannot help being 
propagandists, and Mr. Roberts said that there was evidence that students do 
not like teachers who sit on the fence. 

After more discussion along the same line, the audience was invited to par- 
ticipate. An officer in the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association observed 
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that in New England people who advocate peace are in danger—was this true 
in the Middle West? Mr. Kaltenborn declared that the question of academic 
freedom was closely related to the problem of peace education. 

Mr. DeBoer cited the recent book by Howard K. Beale, Are American Teach- 
ers Free? in which there are many instances of persecution of teachers who 
advocated peace but no instances of teachers who suffer because they advocate 
war. He felt that strong teacher organizations were essential. Several teachers 
from New England towns testified that they were not persecuted for their 
pacifistic views. Mr. Kaltenborn pointed out that even the generals are for 
peace but they do not actively work for it. 


Wuat CAN BE DONE To IMPROVE THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH IN OUR SCHOOLS? 


REV. RICHARD J. QUINLAN 
Diocesan Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 


Stated in the widest terms the general aims of English instruction are to 
teach children to speak correctly and distinctly, to write clearly and naturally, 
and to develop in them a love for good literature, so that in after years they may 
be able to derive knowledge from the printed page and find helpful and pleasant 
companionship in reading worth-while books. 

That we have not been completely successful in achieving these aims appears 
from a study made by Mr. Cameron Beck, personnel director of the New York 
Stock Exchange, who found that there is a deplorable lack of knowledge of 
English grammar among the young people who apply for positions as stenogra- 
phers. Businessmen who wrote to him declared that in their opinion more time 
should be devoted to the teaching of the fundamentals; i.e., grammar, punctua- 
tion, spelling, and composition. Similar criticism of the work of the schools in 
English was made by President Emeritus Henry S. Pritchett, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. “In spite of fine buildings, of an 
extensive and ever-growing list of studies, and of the mounting cost, the typical 
child reads and writes his native tongue badly... .. He has not learned to read 
books,”’ concluded this investigator. 

The fundamental reason for the deficiencies of modern education is the edu- 
cational philosophy which tells us that we must make everything we teach 
pleasant and easy for our pupils. There is no easy road to learning and this 
applies to every subject we teach, especially English. Many of our recent text 
books, workbooks, and tests and some of the methods used to interest children 
follow too much the modern trend to make things easy rather than to train 

children in sound habits of industry, exactness, thoroughness, self-discipline, 
and concentration. 

It is good to see a reasonable amount of technical grammar restored to our 
courses of study. In teaching children the correct use of the English language, 
we can no more dispense with technical grammar than we can with the struc- 
tural framework of our modern skyscraper which, though hidden, is so essential 
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to its existence. In the high school every class should be a class in English. 
Teachers of all subjects should be most exacting in requiring students to use 
good English at all times. Literature should be taught chiefly by imitation of 
the teacher’s enthusiasm for the printed word. The habit of reading extensively 
should be increasingly developed as students grow older. 


CORRELATION3 


ALTON R. ANDERSON 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Although I agree theoretically that there is value in integrating English with 
the other subjects of the curriculum, I doubt the practicability of making any 
extreme changes at the present time in our program in English. Apparently 
we are not even able to teach efficiently such fundamentals as an understanding 
of the structure of a sentence and how to write one or how to read with com- 
prehension. We have taught children the mechanics of reading and writing, 
but the great masses of them do not yet know how to use these tools. Now if 
English is to be fused with other subjects, such difficulties will be neglected in 
the attempt to teach English at second hand, as A Correlated Curriculum seems 
to promise. How can an integrated course of study teach better such funda- 
mentals when we are just beginning to be successful in coping with them in 
specialized programs? 

Moreover, our teachers are not ready to take over such work. Their training 
is insufficient. Since the fused program demands greater knowledge and a new 
technique, we ought to face the problem of training teachers in service. The) 
need drill in appropriate methods, and supervisors ought to be more vigilant 
in recommending to the superintendent those who should be required to attend 
summer schools and the like. The teacher who is prepared to teach only one 
field and is called upon to be informed about history, geography, economics, 
and sociology is likely to be inaccurate. 

Education has followed the trend in the direction of specialization, because 
it was found that a teacher who had to teach all subjects taught none of them 
well. For that reason the trend toward integration is a reversion to the dark 
days of the past. Among the obstacles in administering a thoroughly integrated 
curriculum are: indefiniteness, the difficulties of supervision, the difliculty of 
registering accomplishment in terms of school grades—those necessary wages 
which reveal to the pupil what he has earned—and what is perhaps more serious, 
the lengthened class periods in order to take into consideration the increased 
amount of material. 

The matter depends pretty largely upon the interest, the ability, and the 
inclination of the teachers and their sense of proportion. 


3 This summary is taken from the paper contributed to the discussion following 
Miss Weeks’s presentation of A Correlated Curriculum. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE INDIFFERENT PUPIL 


CHARLES A. COCKAYNE 
Springfield Technical High School 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


A traditional American principle of equality of opportunity in education and 
the resistance to the higher culture which is offered by the great masses of pupils 
are chiefly responsible for the great variety of methods that have been used to 
overcome the indifference of the learner. Correlation, co-ordination, curricu- 
lum revision, tests and measurements, supervised study, an experience cur- 
riculum, a correlated curriculum, progressive education—all have claimed our 
attention and have helped to make education more effective, more attractive to 
those who may have been indifferent. The challenge of the indifferent pupil is 
most keenly felt by the conscientious, progressive teacher, and of all the methods 
yet devised for dealing with indifference, none of the can compare in value with 
the simple formula of Mark. Hopkins—the individual conference between 
teacher and pupil. 

The problem of indifference presents itself in a somewhat peculiar way to 
the teacher of English. In the first place, no subject is so intimately tied up 
with the personality of the student, with his thinking, his character, his social 
and business relationships. In the second place, the efforts of the teacher of 
English are often nullified by outside practices, as in the case of standards of 
usage. The teacher of English encounters other outside sources of competition 

-dancing, automobile driving, radio, pictures, cheap books and magazines. His 
method has been to organize these interests into extra-curriculum activities. 
The resourceful teacher of English has access to a wealth of valuable material. 
Publishers, authors, and writers of anthologies, as well as teachers, have col- 
laborated in the task of producing reading materials which will appeal to the 
interests of youth. Devices for the teaching of mechanics have reduced the 
amount of effort and time required for the development of skills. Standardized 
tests, too, have aided greatly in the scientific guidance of pupils in the selection 
of poetry. 

The need for education was recently re-emphasized in the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, where a demand was made for a thirty-five hour 
week. Training for leisure time thus becomes a paramount problem. Education 
must equip pupils for a new kind of independence, for the enjoyment of richer 
lives, for the realization of other potentialities within themselves. 

The challenge of the indifferent pupil is a complex one because it affects the 
child in the lower as well as in the higher, intelligence bracket. The teacher 
can meet this responsibility best when he is free to give individual attention to 
all his pupils. The progressive teacher finds, or tries to find, situations that call 
for a maximum of student activities directed toward ends that the pupil himself 
recognizes as practical and valuable. In meeting the challenge of the indifferent 
pupil, the co-operation of all groups of teachers, administrators, the public, and 
parents is necessary. 
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TEACHING CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE IN COLLEGE 


JAMES DOW McCALLUM 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 


If college teachers of English do not take note of the trend of undergraduate 
interests, they are likely to find that the undergraduates will not elect courses 
in English literature just as the undergraduates are no longer electing courses 
in Greek and Latin. Already much of English literature is, from the under 
graduate point of view, of little or no value. With the exception of Chaucer, 
what writer before the Elizabethan period means anything to them? The 
“beginnings” of our literature are really a dead-end to them. 

What shall we teach them? There are two problems here; the selecting of 
material suitable for the Freshmen and the selecting of material for courses in 
the major. 

Three factors will help us to decide what to use in Freshman English: the 
conservatism of the Freshmen, their interest in social problems, and the fact 
that most of them will not be scholars but, hopefully, ‘good citizens.’’ Above 
all, they want guidance on contemporary problems. And we can give Freshmen 
that guidance best through a study of contemporary literature. 

Because of their conservatism it is unwise to try to discuss with them the 
radical technique of contemporary novelists or poets—Joyce, Dorothy Richard- 
son, Virginia Woolf, T. S. Eliot. There is a sufficient number of conservative, 
or fairly conservative, writers to choose from. 

Their interest in social problems will lead them more readily to present-day 
essayists than to Bacon, Hazlitt, or Emerson. Don’t let us be bothered by the 
thought that many of these contemporary essays ‘“‘will not live.’”’ They are 
alive now and we are teaching live students. 

Matters of technique can be discussed much more profitably in regard to 
the drama than in regard to any of the other types. But discussion of technique 
must give way to discussion of human values, of social problems. 

Someone may ask, ‘“‘Are you willing to omit entirely the masters of the past 
from Freshman English?’ I am. Perhaps the condition at Dartmouth influ- 
ences me too much. Our Sophomores and upperclassmen elect courses in 
English quite heavily, and most of these courses deal with the literature of the 
past. Our Freshmen therefore will have ample opportunity to study the masters. 

It seems to me that a course in contemporary literature should be included 
in the major. Of course, the emphasis should be largely on the literature of the 
past not only because of its quality but because of its quantity. And the course 
in contemporary literature should be taught not as a culmination but as one 
step in the development of literature. 


















































NEWS AND NOTES 


SECOND CALL FOR GOOD WILL MATERIALS 


The International Relations Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English is preparing another bulletin on good will for teachers 
of English in the high school. It is to contain lesson plans, unit outlines, 
assembly programs, plays, poems, and other materials which may be 
used in connection with activities on Good Will Day, Memorial Day, 
Armistice Day, or in the course of the daily English instruction. All 
teachers of English who have taught units on international good will or 
prepared original assembly programs are urged to send their plans and 
materials to Miss Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 





COLLEGE REFORMS NEEDED 

A radical change in curriculum of colleges which undertake to train 
youth for citizenship is urgently needed, according to the findings in a 
study of campus agencies affecting social ideals just completed by Dr. 
Harold Tuttle of City College, New York. 

Reading magazines dealing with social problems was found to be more 
effective than the study of history. Co-operative projects in social service 
appeared more valuable than the study of literature. The influence of the 
instructor was shown to be more significant than the subject taught. 
Working to pay one’s way through college is definitely favorable to social 
idealism. 

Social motives are only slightly dependent on intelligence quotient, 
according to Dr. Tuttle’s findings. College grades show still less rela- 
tionship to social growth. The total complex of college life tends toward 
a slight increase in social-mindedness in the Freshman year, but the 
encouragement of free reading of stimulating journals, participation in 
service projects, and work toward self-support greatly increase the gain. 

The study is published by the author at the College of the City of New 
York, New York City. The price is $1.50. 
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WORK FOR SLOW PUPILS 

The National Council has appointed a committee to try to find out 
what is being done and what may be done for slow-learning pupils in 
English classes on the junior-senior high school level. The committee 
has divided its work into four phases—writing, speaking, reading, and 
listening. 

Anybody who has had any helpful experience in any of these fields is 
urged to report it to the committee in as much detail as he will. Further- 
more, anyone who knows of outstanding work done elsewhere, or of a 
particularly helpful book or article, is also asked to write. A mere note 
may put us on the trail of the very bit of information we most need. 

A. S. Hancock, Chairman 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





A BULLETIN ON LEISURE ACTIVITIES 

At the Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, a committee 
prepares every other week a bulletin of suggestions for music, theater, 
motion pictures, art exhibitions, magazine articles, and other matters of 
interest to be read during the homeroom period. The bulletin is then 
posted on the bulletin board and serves as a guide for leisure activities. 
A miscellany of good things to see, to hear, and to do will appear as a 
fortnightly announcement. Subject-matter teachers are asked to empha- 
size matters of particular interest to their classes. The committee an- 
nounces that it has no intention of censoring or of listing all the oppor- 
tunities for the use of leisure time and invites suggestions from pupils and 
teachers. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE LONG PAPER 


A pamphlet called Directions for Writing a Long Paper Based on Book 
Material has been developed recently in connection with the experimental 
curriculum of the Francis W. Parker High School in Chicago, Illinois. It 
was published in response to requests by fourteen of the thirty schools of 
the eight-year experiment in secondary education of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. Many teachers of college Freshman English have 
also adopted it. The price is twenty-five cents a copy, with 10 per cent 
discount on orders of two hundred or more, and is available at the Francis 
W. Parker School, 330 Webster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 







































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 
’ THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


} Spain’s most popular poet, Frederico Garcia Lorca, was shot down in 
> October by a Spanish rebel firing squad. In commenting upon this as one 
of the saddest casualties of the Spanish civil war, the Nation reports that 
Lorca’s short life (he was thirty-seven) was wholly devoted to the emer- 
gent modern Spain for which he died. The Nation editorial says: 

Born in Andalusia, he took for his themes the passion, suffering, and death 
characteristic of the ‘“‘deep song”’ of the south of Spain, adding to them the sure 
touch of an imaginative craftsman. While his poetry was winning popularity 
that overflowed the boundaries of Spain... . his paintings were exhibited at 
Barcelona, and his transcriptions of old Spanish songs were sung everywhere. 
.... To the end Garcia Lorca’s abundant vitality was devoted to creating a 
new popular art for Spain and reviving the best art of her past. He used folklore 
throughout because it was the living expression of the people whose individuality 
he respected and whose ultimate freedom he sought to bring about. 

In the section, “Broadway in Review,” the editor of the Theater Arts 
Monthly comments upon the current production of Lewis’ Jt Can’t Happen 
Here by the Federal Theater. Miss Isaacs points out that while most 
novels do not readily lend themselves to re-creation in another form and 
| that novelists who permit such invasion of their own work are frequently 
moved by desire for publicity or for money, the material of /¢ Can’t Hap- 
pen Here indicates unmistakably that the author sought to present his 
thesis visually as well as verbally to as large an audience as possible a 
soon as possible. This is a play by a man who feels deeply, movingly on 
the subject of the spirit of armed reaction, which he feels is spreading in 
the United States while most Americans are unaware of it. 

The quality of the production was no doubt impaired by the difficulty 
of transposing the novel into play form, by the hurried rehearsals, by the 
scenes added and taken away as the work progressed. “The farther away 
you get from the presentation of Jt Can’t Happen Here, the more you 
realize what a stirring play might have been made of it with the right 
time and the right talent devoted to the task.” 





Henry Seidel Canby considers the question as to whether the P.E.N. 
Club should hold its next congress in Rome, in an editorial in a recent 
number of the Saturday Review of Literature. Recalling that at the annual 
congress of the P.E.N. Club in Yugoslavia in 1933 the German delegates 
(hand-picked by Berlin) walked out because the Congress refused to ex- 
clude such German exiles as Ernest Toller and the fact that the new dic- 
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tators and rulers of propaganda are trying to persuade the world that 
literature is the handmaid or prostitute of the state, Mr. Canby raises the 
question whether organizations and institutions for the promotion of in- 
tellectual solidarity had not better be scrapped. 

“Tf a Herrick, a Pindar, a Charles Lamb, a Dostoievsky, and probably 
Shakespeare and a Goethe, rise up from their graves to testify that varie- 
ties of the literary art can flourish under any literate ideology, a porten- 
tous series of the world’s authors—from Isaiah, Sophocles, Plato, Dante, 
Voltaire, Milton, and Whitman, would never be allowed to publish in 
Germany today.” 

Mr. Canby concludes that there is only one course open for those who 
wish to preserve some solidarity among the sensitive and articulate minds 
who in art, if not in ideas, are brothers throughout the world. H. G. 
Wells, Karel Capek, Sinclair Lewis, André Gide, Thomas Mann, and 
Sigrid Undset, who belong to this organization, are among these. The 
question both for democracies and for autocracies is clearly whether they 
are willing to discuss the ideas of others when those ideas are embodied 
in an art which they are asked to understand, not to imitate. 


Psychologist Harry Overstreet queries in the December, 1936, Com- 
monsense, “Is the older generation going Red?”’ When I was a budding 
young intellectual, he says, it was generally believed that any American 
could lick a dozen Europeans. People believed that the American Revolu- 
tion had given the final test to history and that the Civil War had marked 
us out as the most humane people in all the world. Russia was ruled by 
a bloody czar. All the rest of the countries except France were united 
monarchies, and France was immoral. 

My generation, he continues, has been jolted by recent events and is 
seeking to find a scapegoat, but despite the vituperation of my genera- 
tion, there are signs of a dawning wonder at the curious paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. Gradually we old-timers are changing 
from people-minded to system-minded individuals. Without knowing it 
we have already broken with our old 100 per cent confidence in the Ameri- 
can scheme of things. 

‘Americans are thinking—-even, bless their hearts, if they still do vote 
for the old Party. That does not mean much. They will learn better, but 
thinking, when it gets on the right track, has a way of arriving some- 
where.” 


In “Henry L. Mencken: A Devaluation” (Modern Monthly, December, 
1936), V. F. Calverton explodes the prevalent notion that the Baltimore 
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satirist made a rapid shift from Left to Right. Calverton believes that 
Mencken was a Rightist all the time and cites numerous instances of 
Mencken’s contempt for the masses and for social reconstruction. The 
case is so conclusive that it is difficult to understand how the myth of 
Mencken’s liberalism ever came into being. 

“This criticism,” Calverton insists, “implies the presence of good 
ideas . . . . and that is precisely what Mr. Mencken has always lacked. 
Mr. Mencken is one of the few critics who have risen to prominence with- 
out a solid framework of ideas to lend substance to his judgment.” 


In the same issue of the Modern Monthly, Max Eastman takes Gran- 
ville Hicks to task for his interpretation of the life and work of John Reed. 
Eastman declares that the life of Jack Reed should never have been writ- 
ten by a school-teacher. In Hicks’s biography Reed is portrayed as a 
playboy who, in the course of his journalistic experiences, becomes inter- 
ested in the communist movement and develops a revolutionary ideology. 
Eastman believes that the playboy characteristics are typically American 
and that the gift of laughter was one of John Reed’s most enviable 
possessions—a characteristic which, if he had lived, would in time have 
reasserted itself. 


The enormous increase in our national armament and the manifest 
preparation of the government for war seem the more incredible in the 
face of the growing evidences of public opinion in favor of peace. The 
American labor movement, for example, has emphatically reported itself 
for definite peace policies, according to the December, 1936, number of 
Peace Action. 

This publication reports that the Oregon State Federation of Labor 
favors the prohibition of any private profits from the manufacture or sale 
of any armaments or ammunition and the refusal of protection to Ameri- 
can manufacturers or tradesmen in selling or transporting any product to 
a nation in war. The Chicago Federation of Labor has reaffirmed its de- 
termination to support international peace. Other state federations and 
international unions are in favor of stronger neutrality legislation, the 
nationalization of munitions, optional military training, free speech, press, 
and assembly. 

THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

The December, 1936, number of Education is devoted to the subject of 
the teaching of English in the high school and college. One of the articles 
is by Constance F. Stecher and is called “Socializing the English Period.” 
Miss Stecher reports that she has experimented with the socialization of 
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the English work with encouraging results. Socialization, in her judg- 
ment, is not simply a matter of the pupil taking the place of the teacher 
and carrying on an old-fashioned traditional recitation by the question- 
and-answer method. It is rather a “co-operative effort by pupils, under 
informal parliamentary rules under the direction of the teacher, to solve 
a problem which they have initiated or accepted as worthy of their best 
serious effort.”’ 

English lends itself effectively to socialization. The Seniors have just 
finished a two weeks’ socialized English club on Hamlet. They read the 
play together, explained necessary passages, but did very little discussing 
of setting, character, motive, or plot background. The club executive 
board met with the teacher to decide upon group division and to deter- 
mine proper topics for assignment to the individual members of the 
groups. Suitable topics for each member within the group were then 
drawn up. The small-group leaders instructed the pupils how the topics 
were to be developed. 

This procedure stimulates interest because a pupil recognizes purpose 
is necessary, affords opportunity for exercising initiative, forces pupil 
responsibility and self-reliance, and gives each pupil a chance to act for 
himself while contributing toward a common end. Under this plan the 
teacher has opportunity to recognize individual differences, and pupils 
learn how to find, summarize, evaluate, organize, and judge the subject 
matter. 


In the same number Max J. Herzberg discusses the question of ‘‘Radio 
and the Schools.” He calls attention to a number of defects which, in his 
judgment, can be remedied: the annoying commercial announcement; the 
low type of children’s programs, so lacking in intellectual or aesthetic up- 
lift; the tendency of radio to interrupt our daily lives. 

Some of the comedians are good, however, and the news broadcasts are 
of particular significance educationally. The schools should take full ad- 
vantage of these broadcasts and should utilize them to vivify the study 
of current events. The ‘American School of the Air” and the “Magic of 
Speech” broadcasts by Miss Vida R. Sutton over the NBC, the Ohio State 
University Radio Workshop, experiments in Rochester, and other radio 
projects are making important contributions to the educational uses of 
radio. 


“Whither Progressive Education?” inquires John L. Childs in the 
December, 1936, issue of Progressive Education. Answering his own ques- 
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tion, he lists what he regards as some of the more important of the new 
emphases. 

Among these are: (1) a functional conception of mind—a recognition 
of mind as a type of behavior which, because of a knowledge of events and 
their connection, is able to turn out directive stimuli in present experience; 
(2) an empirical interpretation of values and morals—a recognition of the 
fact that ethical behavior does not signify habitual obedience to fixed 
moral codes but the capacity to respond intelligently in actual life-situa- 
tions; (3) experimental naturalism—scientific laws and ethical principles 
are statements about observed behaviors; (4) the activity principle; (5) 
educational provisions for individuality; and (6) the whole individual. 
Progressive education is intimately associated with the conception of 
social democracy. Confronted with a society in which the purposes of 
millions have been disregarded—in which the majority live in chronic in- 
security, in which a small privileged class illegally controls many of the 
major means of livelihood, a society whose economic practices breathe 
war—what concrete implications does the progressive educator find in his 
democratic purpose? So far the Progressive Education Association has 
not found it possible to make statements about the present situation other 
than those of the most general sort. As the evidence accumulates that 
the task of educational reconstruction and that of social reconstruction 
are bound together, it becomes more imperative that the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association have an adequate philosophy for the latter. 


That most children learn to spell regardless of the method used and 
that the test of a method is its value to those who spell badly is the con- 
clusion reached by Bernard R. and Bernice M. Higley, writing in the 
December, 1936, issue of the Educational Research Bulletin. Their data 
indicate that children improve rapidly after a short period of training in 
visual perception and that they spell with accuracy after a few months. 
They do not, of course, make the claim that this method constitutes an 
effective means of learning for all children. Their method, which the chil- 
dren seem to prefer to other methods and which shows superior results, 
may be briefly described as follows: Children begin their spelling assign- 
ment on Monday by looking at eighteen new words as they are pro- 
nounced by the teacher. They look at each word as a whole unit, without 
spelling the letters or dividing it into syllables. Meanings are discussed 
in class, and pupils use the words in sentences. Another fifteen-minute 
spelling period on the next day is devoted to reading the list again, and 
on the third day the pupils are ready to spell orally or take a written test. 
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Thursday is devoted to relearning; and Friday, to the use of words in 
sentences. Emphasis throughout is upon visual perception of words 
rather than upon kinaesthetic perception or upon articulation and syl- 
labification. 





College and high-school instructors frequently introduce optional ques- 
tions in an examination in order that the increased number of questions 
may better represent their courses. John M. Stalnaker, writing in the 
December, 1936, School and Society, reports the effectiveness of this type 
of question. In the English examination given in June, 1936, by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board the traditional free essay questions 
directed the students to select one of seven given topics as the starting 
point and to write a composition of three hundred and fifty words. Each 
paper was read twice, independently, by readers using a scale. The topics 
do not offer equal opportunity to the candidates, the readers do not grade 
them on the same scale, and the better students do not necessarily select 
the topic which receives the highest grade. When optional questions are 
included, it is difficult to determine whether the themes are graded on the 
same scale—whether a B grade on Shakespeare equals a B grade on 
athletics, to what extent the variation in grades is caused by the fact that 
the better students select the topics yielding the higher grades, whether 
the readers are partial to certain topics, and whether it is equally easy to 
write a good composition on each of these topics. 





THE BEST SELLERS—1936' 


FICTION 
1. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30. Macm. $3.00 
2. The Last Puritan, by George Santayana. Feb. 1. Scrib. . . 2.75 
3. Drums along the Mohawk, by Walter Edmonds. July 31. L.B. 2.50 
4. The Doctor, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. May 25. F. & R. 2.00 
5. Sparkenbroke, by Charles Morgan. Apr. 14. Macm. . #95 
6. White Banners, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Oct. 1. H. M. . 2.50 
7. The Hurricane, by Nordhoff and Hall. Feb. ro. L. B. 2.50 f 
8. Eyeless in Gaza, by Aldous Huxley. July 9. Harp. . 2.50 
9. Anthony Adverse, by Hervey Allen. New ed. Sept. 14, 35. 
F.& R. 7 oe ae a ee ee 2.00 
10. Whiteoak Harvest, by Mazo de la Roche. Sept. 25. L. B. 2.50 
* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 


during the year. Only current books are included. 
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GENERAL 


. Wake Up and Live, by Dorothea Brande. Feb. 17. S.&S. . $1. 

. North to the Orient, by Anne Lindbergh. Aug. 15, ’35. Harc. 

. Around the World in Eleven Years, by Patience, Richard, and 
John Abbe. Apr. 6. Stokes — 

4. Live Alone and Like It, by Marjorie Hillis. Tely 31. B.-M. 

. Man, the Unknown, by Alexis Carrel. Sept. 12, 35. Harp. 

. Inside Europe, by John Gunther. Feb. 7. Harp. 

An American Doctor’s Odyssey, by Victor G. Heiser, M. D. 


Aug. 29. Norton 

. The Way of a Transgressor, ly ‘Negley I ‘arson. Feb. 13. Hare. 
9. Hell Bent for Election, by James P. Warburg. Oct. 4,’35. D. D. 
. Life with Father, by Clarence Day. Aug. 1, ’35. Knopf 
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ENGLISH IN ACTION 


English in Action by Tressler' is designed to stimulate the interest of 
high-school students in cultivating the habit of effective and attractive 
English in speaking and writing and to provide him with the means of 
attaining that goal. True to its name the text selects the uses of English 
most commonly found in daily life. Realizing the emphasis that life 
places upon spoken English, a large proportion of the composition work 
is oral. Illustrative examples, varied, colorful, and numerous accompany 
each division of the text. Suggested assignments appeal not only because 
they stimulate the imagination but because they smack of real situations 
taken from contemporary life. 

This text appears in two volumes. Book One is planned for grades 
nine and ten; Book Two for grades eleven and twelve. The first volume 
is divided into two parts: part one dealing with occasions for speaking 
and writing; part two with instruction and drill in functional grammar. 
This feature is especially attractive in that the pupil’s attempts at self- 
expression will not be interrupted and confused by injection of mechanics 
and drill material; second, drill can be supplied at the time and in the 
amount that the need for it indicates. The second volume is divided into 
three parts: oral and written communication; creative expression; hand- 
book of speaking and writing. 

In each volume instruction and specific problems in the use of the li- 
brary are presented. This should prove an invaluable aid in cultivating 
an interest in and intelligent use of the library both for leisure reading 
and for the preparation of informational assignments. 

Mastery Tests have been included in both volumes in order that both 
the student and the teacher may observe the progress made. In volume 
one a model for progress graph has been printed on the inside of the cover 
at the back of the book. 

Creative expression is approached simply in the words of Conrad, 
“My task which I am trying to achieve is, by the power of the written 
word, to make you hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, to make you 





tJ. C. Tressler, English in Action. Revised edition, in two volumes. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. 
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see.”’ Thereafter, from an acquaintance with the tools and ornaments of 
writing, words and figures of speech, the author leads the way to experi- 
ences in writing description, short story, one-act play, essay, and poetry. 
Here, as elsewhere, picturesque example and appealing suggestion pique 
the interest and provide the impulse for self-expression. 

In this revised edition Mr. Tressler has incorporated important changes 
in method and content of English courses that have appeared in the last 
few years. Both the content and the method of presentation highly com- 
mend these books to the teacher of English as a personal reference and as 
a text to be used effectively and pleasurably by her students. 


Mouriet MacKay 
FoREMAN Hi1GH SCHOOL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





TO BE AN AMERICAN 


How shall we teach American literature? Two decades ago anthologies 
blue-printed on the chronological historical approach determined the 
American literature curriculum. Present-day trends are initiating a 
democratic individual approach in which the interests and the capacities 
of the student are dominant and directive in the choice and uses of our 
native literature, and the anthology has little or no part. There is, ac- 
cordingly, unusual significance in the varied chronological organization 
of the current revision of Literature and Life, Book III." 

The authors have aimed “‘to represent the development of American 
civilization, to trace the unity of spirit amid shifting interests, and thus to 
increase the pupil’s understanding of our own times.” The successive 
chapters of comment and selections develop the narrative of American 
literary history, each chapter introduced with a brief statement of the 
social background in which the selections had their origin and place. The 
volume is accordingly not only adapted to traditional literature courses 
but to use in fusion or integrated courses in American literature and 
American history or to such correlations of American literature and his- 
tory indicated in the important new Council publication, A Correlated 
Curriculum? 

Throughout the revised Literature and Life text Parrington’s concep- 

*By Dudley Miles, Robert C. Pooley, and Edwin Greenlaw. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1936. Pp. 713. 

?Ruth Mary Weeks, A Correlated Curriculum, New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1936. 
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tion of literature as indivisible from the life and culture which produced 
it appears in both brief histories of each period and the main divisions: 
Part I, “Planning a New Nation (1607—1800)”’; Part II, “The First Na- 
tional Period (1801-1865)’’; Part III, ‘““The United Nation (1866—1890)”’; 
and Part IV, “New Growth (1891——).” In achieving this conception 
the effectiveness of colonial literature in socializing the English program 
below the graduate school is being sharply questioned. Investigations and 
experience alike indicate low comprehension and little interest in colonial 
literature among high-school students. 

The collection also stresses the needs of students without special 
aesthetic taste or background. Selected contemporary writers are well 
represented down to, but not including, John Dos Passos. Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Robert Frost, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay are generously represented. Dreiser and Sher- 
wood Anderson are omitted. 

A particularly valuable section is chapter x, ‘‘Oral Literature,’ 
widely from Indian folklore, American ballads, cowboy songs, work 
songs, and Negro spirituals. A Student Guide, Book III, organizes the 
whole volume into a series of units or contracts and provides an oppor- 
tunity for individual instruction through a testing program. Perhaps the 
best thing that can be said of this or of any anthology is that it represents 
a selected body of fine literature of more than usual interest to secondary 
students. To this work the authors have added a social program grounded 
in the American tradition and directed toward the growth of American 
democracy. 


] 


drawn 


HoLtiAND D. ROBERTS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY AND 
MENLO SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE ROAD TO APPRECIATION 

The editors of Adventures in Appreciation’ have made a skilful revision 
of an earlier text. The book sets up ten units on the basis of literary 
type, four being poetry. Lyric poetry is divided according to chronology 
to make two sections. This separation calls attention to differences in the 
technique of older and modern verse, although changes in the short story 
and in drama are bridged in single units. Biography is short-changed in 
quantity and in variety. Three-fourths of the materials of the book have 


* Edited by H. C. Schweikert, H. Augustus Miller, and Luella B. Cook. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. Pp. 1065. 
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story value and deal with subjects within the students’ ken. A little over 
half is modern writing. The book is four-fifths prose. 

The text is designed for use in the tenth or the eleventh grade. Teach- 
ers using it in the tenth may find the essay unit difficult for young readers 
to appreciate except for the obvious and the superficial. On the whole, 
however, the book should prove thoroughly readable. 

Adventures in Appreciation profits by careful editing. Introductory 
notes precede each selection and suggest what to look for in the reading. 
Following each selection, carefully prepared questions lead the reader to 
consider individual values, such as characterization, interpretation of the 
theme, the spirit of the writing, suggestiveness, or elements of whimsical- 
ity. Only two or three objectives appear with any one selection—a sim- 
plicity of treatment that makes for clearness in the mind of the student. 
There is definite progress throughout each unit, so that the student has 
opportunity to see the whole pattern of the literary type built up. At the 
end of the unit the points are brought together by summarizing exercises. 


This integration of the book is its strength. 
PEARLE E. KNIGHT 
CHARLESTON HicH SCHOOL 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 





OUR LAND AND ITS LITERATURE 

“In its broadest sense, American literature is an expression of Ameri- 
can national life as individual writers have understood such life,’”’ says 
Mr. Orton Lowe in the Foreword to Our Land and Its Literature. Various 
are the approaches to a study of the arts. For purposes of a survey, how- 
ever, no method equals that of the social approach since it gives the great- 
est coherence, dignity, and significance to man’s fragmentary experiences. 
The underlying principle of Mr. Lowe’s book is sound. 

Our Land and Its Literature has three sections. Part I is a brief descrip- 
tion of the social and economic backgrounds that have produced our na- 
tional literature. For each period described some one great literary figure 
has been chosen who in his person and his writings epitomizes the national 
spirit of his age and who because of the force of his personality and his 
writings greatly influenced the thinking of his day. Franklin serves as 
keynoter for the Colonial, Emerson for the Romantic, and Whitman for 
the period of western expansion. Part II is a survey of types of literature, 
including, one is happy to note, folk poetry, magazines and newspapers, 


* By Orton Lowe. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. xxxi+666. $2.12. 
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and a chapter on American literature in relation to other national litera- 
tures. Part III is an anthology of 465 pages, arranged by types and 
planned for use with Parts I and II. 

Following each chapter in Parts I and II are suggestions for study, 
discussion, and extensive reading. These exercises are unusually thought- 
provoking and worth while. Most of the answers are not found in the 
text. Wide reading and the making of individual judgments are required. 
The teacher who wishes to make the classtime a period of thought and 
discussion rather than of recitation will appreciate Mr. Lowe’s stimulat- 
ing questions; the class that does not wish to think had best shun the 
book. 

Two other notable features of Our Land and Its Literature must be 
mentioned: first, Mr. Lowe’s style has distinction. It is clear, vigorous, 
and graphic; second, the makeup of the book is excellent. The eye notes 
with appreciation the non-gloss paper of sufficient weight to prevent 
print from showing through, the clear type, the well-spaced lines, and the 
uncrowded pages. 

The book is well suited for eleventh- and twelfth-grade classes. Teach- 
ers who wish to relate knowledges acquired in American history classes 
and in American literature classes will be enthusiastic about Our Land and 


Its Literature. 
MARGARET SOUTHWICK 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 
GARY, INDIANA 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Fighting Angel. By Pearl S. Buck. (A John Day Book.) Reynal. 

In Exile Pearl Buck wrote the story of her fine, unselfish mother; now, with her 
usual clarity and beauty of prose, she presents the powerful, significant story of her 
missionary father, an austere, self-righteous scholar who lived only for his work— 
God’s work. We can imagine no greater contrast in personalities than that of these 
parents, and yet from that home came a daughter who could write The Good Earth and 
these penetrating life-stories of father and mother. 


Honorable Estate. By Vera Brittain. Macmillan. $2.50 

As in Testament of Youth, Vera Brittain drew her picture of youth in the World War, 
she now writes a story of social upheaval as glimpsed in the conflicts of three English 
marriages, 1894-1930. Rev. Thomas Rutherston was a stupid, bullying man, while his 
young wife, Janet, had radical suffragette sympathies. Their son was the victim of 
their conflict. Stephen Alleyndene, a Staffordshire master-potter, married below his 
class, and his daughter unexpectedly became a radical leader. The Rutherston son 
and the Alleyndene daughter were to experience World War wreckage. 


Eggs and Baker. By John Masefield. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Robert Mansell, an English baker with radical views, and his wife, Tryphena, 
believed (in 1870) that to “‘find and relieve misery—to find and expose evil’’ was their 
duty to the Lord. A scene in which a half-wit is tried for murder with all the pomp 
and ceremony of the British court is the high point of the story. 


Arouse and Beware. By MacKinlay Kantor. Coward McCann. $2.50. 

The author of The Voice of Bugle Ann states that he found this tale of adventure in 
two 1864-day books ard with it the Whitman quotation from which the title is taken. 
Two Union soldiers escape from Libby prison and are joined in their perilous flight by 
a desperate girl who shares the terror and tension of several days and nights with them. 


It Can’t Happen Here. By Sinclair Lewis. Sun Dial Press. 


This novelistic warning against fascism is one of Doubleday’s new Sun Dial re- 
prints which are priced at from fifty-nine to eighty-nine cents. 


Lincoln Steffens Speaking. By Lincoln Steffens. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Steffens died August 9, 1936—the day after he corrected proofs for this book. It 
is dedicated ‘‘to all perplexed students, teachers, statesmen, business men, crooks, 
and artists.’”’ The book contains essays, including ‘‘Education of a Father,”’ “‘That 
Man Darrow,” ‘‘Under the Kremlin,’ and many paragraphs and epigrams from his 
column. The difficulty with reform, he says, is that ‘‘frequently reformers are so full 
of vice while the vicious are so full of goodness.”’ 


Across Spoon River: An Autobiography. By Edgar Lee Masters. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $3.50. 


The first chapter of this convincing self-history describes an interesting midwestern 
boyhood. Later, Masters came to Chicago, practiced law profitably, was accepted by 
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Chicago society, imagined himself a Dante in search of a Beatrice, eagerly supported 

Bryan, became a friend of Amy Lowell and her group, met Dreiser, and was feted in 

Greenwich Village. In his revealing reminiscences he spares in his petty self-interest 

none—parents, wife, children, sister, friends. Of himself he says, ‘‘My strength and my 

weakness have been that I have lived in the imagination.” 

The Lonely Wayfaring Man. By Townsend Scudder. Oxford University Press. 
$2.50. 

A portrait of Emerson in which the theme of friendship is emphasized. ‘‘I am a 
worshiper of friendship,’’ he wrote. A special emphasis is laid upon his travels and his 
companionship with Carlyle, Harriet Martineau, Clough, Mary Ann Evans, and others. 
The Third Yearbook of Short Plays. Selected and edited by Lee Owen Snook. 

Row, Peterson. $4.00. 

Twenty-five non-royalty one-act plays, published with expectation of use by 
schools, colleges, and little theaters. Each play is available in paper cover at fifty 
cents. 

The Western Chamber. Translated from the Chinese by S. I. Hsiung. Liveright. 
$2.00. 

This romantic play, written in the thirteenth century and based upon a short 
biographical story written in the eighth century, is the great play in China. It really 
consists of five plays of four acts each, with many long lyric passages, which the trans 
lator says are to be “‘sung.”’ Attractively illustrated in the Chinese manner. 

Portrait of an Era: As Drawn by C. D. Gibson. By Fairfax Downey. Scribner’s. 
$3.00. 

A biography of Gibson, with many interesting illustrations. This volume is sig- 
nificant of the life-stream of the era which it represents and is a satisfying book to own. 
The Oxford Book of Modern Verse. Edited by William Butler Yeats. Oxford 

University Press. $3.00. 

The collection begins where The Oxford Book of Verse ended. His long, interpretative 
Introduction adds much to the value of his collection, which is largely English and 
Irish. 

Yang and Yin. By Alice Tisdale Hobart. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

As in Oil for the Lamps of China, the author told the story of organized business, in 
this novel she deals with the impact of Western thought upon Eastern philosophy. 
Yang and Yin are the two life-forces. About forty years ago Peter Fraser, an ambitious 
conscientious young physician, joined a small mission in China and eventually became 
head of a hospital there. In these descriptions of his many adventurous years as a 
‘“‘healer”’ are sharp criticisms of the opium trade, of missions, and of graft and dis 
honesty by Western nations, who so selfishly tore down the ancient Chinese manner 
of life. 

The Old Ashburn Place. By Margaret Flint. Dodd Mead. $2.5 

A $10,000 prize novel. For five generations the Ashburns on their rocky Maine 
farm kept strong family loyalties and ideals. The charm of the book lies chiefly in the 
depiction of homely, honest farm life. 
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Income and Economic Progress. By Harold G. Moulton. National Home Library 
Foundation. $0.25. 


The summary volume of a monumental study of our economic maladjustment by 
the endowed and non-partisan Brookings Institution is now reprinted at a really 
popular price. This incisive and authoritative examination of our production and 
distribution machinery is one of the most important documents in our era and is well 
calculated to give all the political parties ringing headaches. The thinking is neither 
radical nor conservative—just logical. 


Bedrock. By William E. Borah. National Home Library Foundation. $0.25. 

The opinions of the independent, outspoken, picturesque leader from Idaho are 
presented by topics in Senate speeches, radio and other addresses. Provocative if not 
always persuasive. 


Brandeis and the Modern State. By Alpheus T. Mason. National Home Library 
Foundation. $0.25. 
This discussion of the opinions and significance of the leading “‘liberal’’ among our 
jurists was originally published by the Princeton University Press in 1933. Brandeis 
has not shrunk in the intervening four years. 


An American Testament. By Joseph Freeman. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 

This is the autobiography of another of the ‘‘lost generation,’’ with the difference 
that Mr. Freeman, in addition to presenting the introspection of the intellectual amid 
the fetishes of Greenwich Village and the so-called high life of the foreign correspondent: 
in Paris and London, analyzes the social and economic forces which motivated his 
actions and thinking. The descriptions of a journey to the Soviet Union on a tramp 
steamer and of his life in Russia as a translator for the Comintern are particularly 
vivid. 

FOR THE TEACHER 
Higher Learning in America. By Robert Maynard Hutchins. Yale University 

Press. $2.00. 

In these four Storrs Lectures President Hutchins sets forth those theories of the 
function of higher education which have stimulated so much discussion among educators 
throughout the nation. Mr. Hutchins attempts to clear up the confusion in our think- 
ing by advocating that general education for the masses be enriched and extended but 
that it be limited to the junior college level. He believes that the university should 
rather than professional training and that 


” 


devote itself to pure learning or “‘wisdom 
we need a new metaphysics to interpret the great mass of unrelated data which have 
been assembled in library and laboratory. 


Survey of Reading in Typical High Schools in New York City. By the New York 
City Association of Teachers of English. Noble & Noble. $1.00. 
A planographed edition of the New York City Reading Report, previously reviewed 
in the English Journal, which contained such valuable, if disconcerting, information 
concerning the reading habits of high-school pupils. 
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Horace Mann: His Ideas and Ideals. By Joy Elmer Morgan. National Home 
Library Foundation. $0.25. 

A lucid exposition of the person and work of the great reformer by the editor of the 
Journal of the National Education Association. A valuable addition to the increasingly 
popular series of inexpensive, cloth-covered, pocket-sized editions of classics and books 
on contemporary problems. 

Principles of College Library Administration. By William M. Randall and F. L. 
D. Goodrich. University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 

In a period of curriculum reorganization the library is playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in the life of the college. The book defines the relation between the library 
and the college as a whole and supplies practical information on the multitude of prob- 
lems which the college librarian encounters. Chapters are devoted to ‘‘Finances,”’ 
“Selection and Purchase of Books,’”’ “The Library Staff,’’ ‘Special Collections,”’ 
‘Library Records,”’ and other problems. 

University of Chicago Plays, Skits, and Lyrics. Edited by Frank H. O’Hara. 
With Introductions by Whitford Kane and Beatrice Lillie. University of 
Chicago Press. $3.00. 

These one-act plays, skits, and lyrics, written by University of Chicago students and 
produced under the sponsorship of the University Dramatic Association, are highly 
amusing in situation and dialogue. They are available to amateurs upon application. 
Youth Serves the Community. By Paul R. Hanna and research staff. Introduc 

tion by William H. Kilpatrick. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

Ways in which the school may serve and give leadership to the community are de 
scribed in nine thrilling chapters. ‘‘Public Safety,’”’ ‘‘Civic Beauty,’”’ ‘““Community 
Health,” ‘‘Art,’? ‘‘Local History,’”’ ‘‘Protection of Resources,’’ and ‘‘Educational 
Leadership” are among the avenues by which the school enters the community and is in 
turn opened to the community. 

An Evaluation of the Free Reading in Grades X, XI, and XII. By Lou L. La- 
Brant. Ohio State University. $1.25. 

A scientific study of the reading habits and interests of the children in the Ohio State 
University School, classes of 1935. It represents an attempt to evaluate one phase of 
the English program in the Ohio State University School and was furthered by the 
Committee on Records and Reports of the Progressive Education Association’s thirty- 
school experiment. The monograph contains some valuable book lists and some highly 
significant implications for the reading program in secondary schools. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Living through Biography: The High Trail, Action Speaks, and Real Persons. 

Selected by Edwin Diller Starbuck and staff. World. $0.96. 

A series of junior high school readers containing carefully chosen biographies of 
literary quality assembled under the direction of the director of the Institute of Char- 
acter Research of the University of Southern California. Attention has been given to 
the subjects of adolescent appeal and the problem of vocabulary difficulties. 
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Four-Star Scripts. Edited by Lorraine Noble. Doubleday, Doran. 

Actual shooting scripts of Lady for a Day, It Happened One Night, Little Women, and 
The Story of Louis Pasteur. An explanation of how scripts are written is included. 
Printed in large, attractive type. 

The Magic of Speech. By Vida Ravenscroft Sutton. Pitman. $1.50. 

A book on speech written in conversational style and designed to meet the speech 
needs of the average pupil. A large section contains short plays for class reading, and 
another contains material for a detailed study of speech sounds. 

Winning Debates, Orations, and Speeches of the Pi Kappa Delta, Vol. VI. Com 
piled and edited by George W. Finley. Noble & Noble. $2.00. 

This collection of prize speeches delivered under the sponsorship of the national 
honorary forensic society contains the first-, second-, and third-place discourses of the 
debates, oratory, and extempore speaking contests for men and women. Among the 
topics are ‘“‘Limiting the Powers of the Supreme Court,’ “‘The Price of Integrity,” 
“Youth Experiments,” ‘‘American Imperialism,” and ‘‘The Social Influence of the 
Movies.”’ 

The Gray Knight. By Belle Moses. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

A popularized biography of Robert E. Lee by a daughter of the Confederacy. This 
is more than a military history of the Civil War; it is a characterization of a number of 
its famous leaders. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Samuel Clemens. National Home Library 

Foundation. $0.25. 

A readable, pocket-sized edition of the great classic of and for boys. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. Noble & Noble. $1.00 

A low-priced edition in large, attractive format. 

The “Odyssey” of Homer. Rendered into English by Samuel Butler. National 

Home Library Foundation. $0.25. 

A new title in a series designed to promote the reading of good literature and to 
make the best books available to greater numbers at a price within the reach of all 
English for Vocational Schools. By John T. Shuman. Ronald. $2.40. 

A practical textbook on the writing of English for technical and vocational classes 
A large mass of suggested activities and exercises are taken from the laboratory, factory, 
and workshop. Business correspondence, too, receives adequate attention. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 5th ed. Merriam. $3.50. 
An abridgment for school use of Webster’s New International Dictionary: Second 
Edition, edited by the same staff that produced the new unabridged Webster’s. 
Good Stories. Edited by Frank Luther Mott. Macmillan. $1.90. 


A diversified collection of short stories selected from this editor’s list of one hundred 
short stories illustrating the varying techniques of the art of the short story. The Ap- 
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pendix contains biographical notes on the authors and outlines for the analysis of the 
short story. 


American Fiction: An Historical and Critical Survey. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. 

Appleton-Century. $4.00. 

This full-length historical and critical survey of American fiction describes not only 
the development of the novel and the short story as art forms but also their relation to 
American social, economic, and political life in the United States. The survey, though 
extensive, is not a mere catalogue of critical comments. A wide knowledge of the back- 
grounds of American life and a delicate sense of aesthetic values lend unity to the treat- 


ment. 


British Authors of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and 

Howard Haycraft. Wilson. $5.00. 

A biographical dictionary containing more than a thousand authors of the British 
Empire, chiefly writers of belles lettres. Many of the sketches are accompanied by por- 
traits, and all are followed by a list of the principal works of the author in question, 
with the dates of original publication. The volume is part of a series which includes 


Living Authors and Authors Today and Yesterday. 


» 


Practice in Dramatics. By Edwin Lyle Harden. Foreword by Jeston Dickey. 
Baker. $1.60. 
The selections in this anthology have been chosen for their value as illustrations of 
pantomime, characterization, interpretation, group reaction, climax, etc. 


Plays of Changing Ireland. Edited by Curtis Canfield. Macmillan. $3.50. 

This anthology of recent Irish plays includes one each by William Butler Yeats, 
Dennis Johnson, Lennox Robinson, and the Earl of Longford, under ‘‘Experimentation 
and Expressionism’’; and one each by George Shields, Countess Longford, Mary 
Manning, and Rutherford Mayne, under ‘‘The New Realism in Comedy and Tragedy.” 
Notes, introductory matter, biographies, play lists, and other editorial matter are 


abundant. 
Candidate. By Voltaire. With Introduction by André Morive. Boston: Inter- 
national Pocket Library. $0.25. 


The famous satire presented in inexpensive paper-covered edition with an informa- 


tive Introduction. \ 











SPOKEN DRILLS AND TESTS 


By Mabel Vinson Cage s — W rite the 
An English usage practice book that is or Oral Practice. " 
Based on the theory that English usage is a matter of editor abou t Journal 
ear training and sound rather than formal grammar. 


Contains diagnostic tests—pattern charts—practice . . 
lessons—habit tests and score sheet. articles which prove 


Entire class works together—progressing according to 
individual needs. 


200 test sentences with keys Price $1.25 especially hel pfu l. 
HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco, California 









































